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The Editor Says 


DEMOCRACY AT ITS BEST 


T times the editor wishes that he pos- 

sessed great wealth or the power of a 

dictator. Not for any purpose involving 
conspicuous consumption, nor for any sinister 
act of retaliation for the hurts he has suffered, 
but because he imagines in his less realistic 
moments that he could accomplish much good 
by a simple act or decree. 

For instance, if the editor were endowed with 
great wealth or able to wield unrestricted power 
he would see to it that a copy of the August 
number of the Ladies Home Journal was placed 
in every American home. He has complete 
confidence that this issue of the magazine would 
be a liberal education to millions of Americans 
whose actual knowledge of the democratic pro- 
cess is either pathetically deficient or sadly 
warped or both. In this issue of the Ladies 
Home Journal there is an article, or rather a 
series of articles, built around an upper middle 
class family, the family of Dr. De Haven Hink- 
son, a prominent Negro physician of Philadel- 
phia. The scope of the article has no parallel in 
the history of American journalism, and the 
treatment of the subject is unique in the annals 
of race relations in America. There is neither 
pity, nor sentimentalism, nor the missionary 
perspective apparent in a single line, nor is there 
any trace of that studied tolerance masking 
actual condescension which so often character- 
izes liberal writings about the American Negro. 
Even in advertising, the lovely daughters of Dr. 
Hinkson model forthcoming college frocks and 
jackets, a step heretofore deemed unthinkable 
by advertising experts and unheard of in Amer- 
ican magazines. 

The family of Dr. Hinkson is treated as an 
American family with the same ambitions and 
activities, the same dreams and hopes of other 
American families of the middle class. There 
is no attempt to capitalize the color line as such, 
but its essential unfairness, its cruel implications 
and its inconsistency with the pretensions of de- 
mocracy is a distinctive part of the picture even 
if it does not dominate the canvass. 

The unspoken question which the Journal 
asks is: Can the American Negro intelligently 
assume the responsibilities demanded of its citi- 
zens by the American Democracy? And the 
answer is a clear and unmistakable affirmative 
based on overwhelming and _ incontrovertible 
evidence in the form of an amazing presentation 
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of the Hinkson Family, a presentation which 
its manner of treatment is as fine an exampk 
democracy in action as one could wish. 

The editor has identical sentiments for 
August issue of Theatre Arts magazine. H: 
there is unfolded the story of the Negro in 
theatre of yesterday, and today, with a glim; 
and prophecy of the Negro in the theatre of 
morrow. Here is frank criticism and unbias: 
appraisal of plays and players that have aris 
out of the conflict of race in America, and hay 
found their way to the stage or screen. Beauti 
fully illustrated by informative and often strik- 
ing photography, this issue of Theatre Arts is a 
distinct and valuable contribution to th 
cultural history of America. 

Mrs. Edith Isaacs, the editor of Theatre Arts, 
has always been sensitive to the role of th 
Negro in the theatre. And this issue is a superio: 
achievement bearing on every page the evidenc« 
of patient research, of profound knowledge oi 
theatre values, and of deep insight into th« 
swirling forces which make for tragedy or high 
comedy in the lives of American Negroes. A 
copy of this issue should be in every college and 
in every city library in America, in the home 
of every American who finds entertainment and 
sometimes instruction and inspiration in_ the 
theatre. 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 


HE editor is the recipient of many letters 
from young men who are now serving 
in the armed forces of the nation. He 

has always had great faith in young men and 
has inflicted on a number of them well meant 
advice. Sometimes he doesn’t get around to 
answering their letters promptly, but he is al- 
ways flattered when he receives them, letters 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis and Louisville and 
Columbus and Houston and San Antonio, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, and all the cities in 
which he has lived or where his youthful friends 
now reside. 

And now the letters are coming from far off 
places. The envelopes carry no identifying post 
mark, no stamps, but from the contents the edi- 
tor is often able to guess the whereabouts of the 
sender. The letters are serious in tone and re- 
markable for their restraint. In every instance 
they have made the editor proud and happy. 
These young men have no illusions as to their 
role in the present conflict. They know what 


















their country and their race expect of them. 
They will keep the faith. 

Che editor asks the indulgence of the readers 

Opportunity for printing excerpts from one 
of these letters: 

Dear Mr. Carter: 

A lot of things have happened since I last 
heard from you and we are up to our neck in 
work. This is a beautiful country with the 
most wonderful flowers I have ever seen. The 
famous beach Waikiki is just as I imagined it 
would be. The name Oahu where we are sta- 
tioned means meeting place in this language and 
that is just what it is. Honolulu is a pretty little 
city, and in one bleck you can see people from 
every race and nationality in the world. 

We don’t have much time off, but I have 
been in town. A dirty fellow you know named 
James Crow has been here for some time. He 
sure does get around. We don’t let him bother 
us though because we are too busy trying to 
get what is it you say “attain mastery of our 
work.” 

Everywhere there are fields of pineapples, as 
far as you can see. The native people are very 
cordial. I haven’t seen Opportunity in a long 
time but I know you are in there swinging. Tell 
Harlem not to forget us. 

The Editor Replies 
Dear Sergeant: 

I was glad to receive your letter and to learn 
that you are safe and well. I promise you that 
Harlem won't forget you and your comrades in 
arms. Things here are looking up. More peo- 
ple are getting work in defense plants and I 
think that in general the morale of our citizens 
has improved since you were in the states. At 
least the colored people are becoming fully 
aware of what the war is all about and now you 
don’t hear so often as when you were in camp 
expressions such as “What difference does it 
make to us who the hell wins the war, we are 
behind the eight ball anyhow.” 

So many young men are in the Army that 
their parents and wives and brothers feel that 
it does make a difference who wins. 

I was a littlke amused at your reference to 
Mr. James Crow better known as “Jim.” He 
is a ubiquitous fellow (this is only a $4.00 
word) and always causes unpleasantness wher- 
ever he goes. We are trying to slow him up 
here so that he won't be able to travel so fast 
and so far. 

No civilian can give a soldier much advice. 
So I speak to you as a former soldier. Stay in 
there and learn everything about your job. If 
you do, you will be glad when the chips are 
lown and the Jap bombers are overhead. 





THE PATH OF SEGREGATION 


UT in Huachuca, Arizona, the 93rd 

Division composed of Negro enlisted 

men with conimissioned personnel of 
both Negroes and whites, is being trained for 
combat against the Axis forces. The War De- 
partment with characteristic foresight has wise- 
ly provided officers’ clubs in which the commis- 
sioned officers might have simple recreation dur- 
ing the few leisure moments at their disposal. 
Following its policy of racial segregation, how- 
ever, two clubs have been built, or are in the 
process of construction, costing upwards of 
$150,000. They will be similar in all respects 
save one will be for white officers, the other for 
colored. 

Here is a revealing and pathetic example of 
the inconsistency to which the policy of segre- 
gation must ultimately lead. Here are officers 
in the same division, in the same regiments, 
in the same companies. They are to be called 
upon to lead their men into battle with a ruth- 
less and resourceful foe. It would seem that the 
more these officers knew of each other, since 
they have one all powerful common interest, 
the higher would be their esprit de corps, the 
finer would be the morale. And where could 
this mutual respect and knowledge be better 
gained than in their leisure time, in an environ- 
ment that would be conducive to the develop- 
ment of free association and informal friend- 
ship ? 

Segregation breeds suspicion and 
mistrust. It invites contempt and nourishes mis- 
understanding. It would seem to be an apho- 
rism that men who are about to face death in 
defense of their country should be encouraged 
to know each other under the best circumstances 
not the worst, to respect each other, and to un- 
derstand each other by playing together as well 
as working together. 

But the War Department doesn’t think so. 
The War Department is so intent on maintain- 
ing the principle and practice of racial segrega- 
tion in the Army that it is willing to duplicate 
officers’ clubs on the basis of race at literally 
twice the cost which would be necessary if seg- 
regation were abandoned. The War Depart- 
ment wants to win this war for democracy by 
the creation of a powerful and effective army. 
But the War Department apparently has for- 
gotten that an army is no stronger than its weak- 
est unit, and such practices as the above are 
not calculated to make a combat division the 
well-knit, cohesive force which will be most 
effective in the field. 


creates 








HEN I wrote my book “British and 

Axis Aims in Africa,” published less 

than four months ago, I took for 
granted that this war will make Britain an all- 
inclusive democratic state. I thought the age 
when democracy was for England and totalita- 
rianism for the colonies was ended and would 
never return. Under such preconceived ideas 
my book began to lay the plans for the future 
of Africa as it should be constituted under a 
Reasonable Democratic Britain. Clothed in this 
easy escape, I forgot my biblical admonition: 
“Put not thy trust in Princes nor in the sons 
of men.” 


Again, when I began and finished my man- 
uscript, Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to India 
was not contemplated; the Anglo-Ethiopian 
Agreement was not yet in the making; Prime 
Minister Churchill had not told the House of 
Commons that the Atlantic Charter did not 
apply to India; Anglo-American diplomacy 
now under high gear was not under thorough 
scrutiny. All these epoch-making incidents have 
made it urgent to focus another searchlight on 
British war ideals, and also forecast anew, 
Africa’s War Aims. It is this new experience 
that urges me to make a definite and categorical 
statement upon the conduct Africa should pur- 
sué under democratic England within, and non- 
democratic England without, and to define for 
all times, what should be Africa’s aspiration and 
goal irrespective of the isms and ideologies that 
surround her and the murderous hands that 
compass her gates. 

We cannot lay a thorough and solid founda- 
tion for the future conduct of Africa in reach- 
ing self-determination unless we examine care- 
fully her past and present experiences and take 
into account her relationship with the world 
at large. 

Since the dawn of modern history, many na- 
tions that have come into contact with Africa 
have made up their minds that Africa is a 
source of raw material and that God created 
its people to husband the raw material for Eu- 
ropean powers. This idea is so much entrenched 
in the minds of the European powers that all 
their relationships with African peoples have 
been to exploit them for their own benefits. 
Some of the powers involved have hidden their 
actual intentions and often times dressed them 
up under the principles of trusteeship as in the 
case of England, assimilation as in the case of 
France, and parallelism as in the case of South 
Africa. It is only fascist Germany that has the 
nerve to declare openly that they are in Africa 
to control its resources and people. 

African youths have decided to call a stop 
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{rica in the 
ar of 
estiny 


@ By KINGSLEY OZUMBA MBADIWE 


to that sort of exploitation. Before we take such 
steps as may be deemed necessary, we must pre- 
sent our case to God and man. Africa in war 
will show what we are fighting for and what 
we desire to get. The war to save the world 
for democracy is by no means new to us. 


Africa in the Last War 


Although the greater part of Africa had no 
choice but to fight alongside England during 
the last war, nevertheless the famous slogan ol 
“war to make the world safe for democracy 
transformed the war from a war of “imperialis- 
tic status quo” to a “War of Destiny” as far as 
the African was concerned. African nominal 
rulers enthusiastically supported the war both 
materially and morally. My own uncle, His 
Highness Izwegbe Odum, who as a ruler, wield- 
ed great influence in Ibo land, went beyond the 
normal call of duty and gave away his per- 
sonal fortune for the “war of destiny.” Since I 
was not born during the early part of the war, 
my uncle was obliged to give me the appeal he 
received from Lord Luggard during that critical 
and gloomy period of Britain’s imperialisti: 
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tory, as a part of 
my, education about 
the contributions we 
had made towards 
the war effort. As to 
the part Africa as a 
whole played, the ac- 
counts could be bet- 
te read from the 
rds of high Brit- 
officials. They ex- 
ed the African 
\rmy and spoke of 
heroic deeds of its 
people and promised 
Africa 
liberty and fra- 
ternity. 


woula 


The war was won. 
Africa lost what little 
lemocracy she had 
\frica was a fertile 

und for totalitari- 
inism, for community 
lisorganization, for family disorganization, and 
for individual disintegration. Scarcely had our 

id, who had died fighting that the world 
might have peace and love, been buried, than the 
ficial big sticks in Africa came up with the 
slogan “put the African in his place.” Our 
armies were disbanded and importation of fire 
arms to Africa was declared a criminal offense. 
Our dead were forgotten. Their widows were 
left uncared for. The wounded and the lame 
were left to find their own way. Who cared if 
the best they could find was death’? What did 
these heroes fight for? In a word. to pave a 
wav for a more rigid domination. Faith was 
broken with the dead heroes of Africa. Our 
living bore it with chins up. We decided to 
wait and watch. “Forgive them for they know 
t what they do” was our answer. We are a 
patient people. We prefer to count one, two, 
three before we strike. 


The Second World War 


In the midst of our sorrow and hardship, in 
a country capable of self-sufficiency but pre- 
vented by the British Colonial system, which re- 
irds the colonies as vineyards for raw materials 
and markets for British manufactured goods, 
there came the second World War. What can 


we do this time? Africans are unarmed; they 

untrained and undrilled for modern war- 
fare. People whose daily life was war, people 
who had an unbroken warrior tradition cannot 
now even stand the sound of a gun. Our con- 
tact with Europeans has emasculated us be- 
yond measure. But it is the second World War 


Officers of the African Students’ Association. Left t 
Uwafor Orizu, director of 





right, Mbonu Ojike, president 


formation ; and Kingsley O. Mbadiwe, executive secretary 


calling! Again the bell of liberty rings and calls 
Africa to play her part. We have accepted the 
challenge and decided to fight. During the first 
visit of Prime Minister Churchill to the United 
States, African youths in this country assured 
President Roosevelt that our boys would fight 
with the American youth anywhere in _ the 
world. We also assured Churchill that no fifth 
columnist would disturb the United Nations’ 
war effort on our African soil and reminded 
him that the introduction of democratic ideals 
is long overdue in Africa. 

Since the outbreak of the war, England has 
been enjoying full support of the Africans. The 
West African troops have been engaging the 
Italians in East Africa. Although income per 
capita is less than two cents in the majority of 
the colonies, nevertheless out of their pitful pov- 
erty Africans are buying the War Saving 
Stamps, and besides they are donating extrav- 
agantly to the British war efforts. Their con- 
tributions have run close to $100,000,000. In 
Nigeria and Gold Coast, the below listed funds 
are a few out of the twenty-eight that have 
been organized to collect money for the war: 


1. Mines sweepers fund 


2. British Red Cross Fund 

>. King George’s Fund 

4. Lord Mayor’s Fund 

5. Naval Charities Fund 

6. Gold Coast Squadron Fund 
7. Prisoner of War Fund 


8. St. Dunstan Fund 
1. Seamen’s Orphanage Fund 


~ 





10. Overseas Cigarette Fund 

11. King’s Fund 

12. Child’s Evacuee Fund 

13. General de Gaulle’s Fund 

14. Mrs. Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund. 


Some of the African students are serving as 
air-raid wardens in London. Some broadcast by 
short wave to Nigeria and other West African 
dependencies, some are now serving in the Royal 
Air Force. Despite all these sacrifices on the 
part of the African peoples, the colonial totali- 
tarian practices still continue. The conditions 
in Africa today are going from bad to worse. 


Africa Hails the Atlantic Charter 


It was under the state of confusion as to 
whether this war will turn out to be like the 
last, that the news of the famous Roosevelt- 
Churchill Atlantic Charter reached the people 
of Africa. It was regarded as a passport to 
liberty for all. It brought hope to the African 
vouths. Since the name of Roosevelt was con- 
nected with it, the Africans never waited to con- 
trast it with the 14 points of Woodrow Wilson, 
nor did they compare it with the articles of the 
League of Nations. The Africans accepted it on 
its face value. Later Major Attlee told the 
West African students in London that the Atlan- 
tic Charter applied to them. What could be 
more shocking to the world, democrats and 
fascists alike, than when Prime Minister Church- 
ill on September 14, told the House of Com- 
mons that the Atlantic Charter did not apply 
to India! What more can the Africans expect 
out of the dead document! Does this not re- 
mind us that one of the signatories of the Char- 
ter was Mr. Churchill who was against home 
rule for India? Does this not remind us that 
after the last war in his book “Aftermath” 
Churchill said, ““The stake of the United States 
in the European scene was incomparably small.” 
Is Churchill not a conservative, a Torv who 
still dreams dreams of a British Empire where 
the sun never sets, who still believes in Cham- 
berlain’s undeveloped estates, who still shares 
Kipling’s idea of the white man’s burden even 
at a time when the white man is greater than a 
burden! Shall we then trust the destiny of 
Africa and the African people to the leadership 
of such a great British character? Perhaps I 
cannot describe Churchill with greater clearness 
than does one of his constituents, Commander 
R. T. Bower, veteran naval officer, and a con- 
servative member of Parliament, who in a 
speech in Leeds on June 4, 1942 described him 
as “akin in spirit to the fabled comedian who 
eats his heart out longing to star in tragic roles.” 
Continuing he said, “He makes the mistake of 
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age—the inability to learn lessons, unwillijig- 
ness to discard elderly inefficients, and above 3|I. 
dislike of contact with younger men wii ise 
minds are still elastic and in their prime. \Ve 
are told Churchill is indispensable ; I deny 

We are told he is a great international fic i 
and therefore must not be criticized, far ‘ess 
removed; I am unable to agree. Internati: nal 
figures are made, not born. We are a de 

racy. True democracies should be suspiciou- of 
so-called great men. The Fuehrer princip\: ; 
not for us. We want no Fuchrers here. . . . 


, 


“Perhaps the most frequent dodge empl 

by the government to avoid criticism is to ~.y 
the critics are impairing national unity. All 
pends on what is meant by the sacred ph: 
If it means we are all to go down on the s 
ing ship together, with Churchill playing ¢ 
bianca on the bridge, that sort of unity is 
of much use to me. 

“I sometimes suspect Churchill himself wo 
rather go down on the sinking ship tl 
see some one else bring it safely to port. P 
haps that is the choice with which we 
faced.” 

I personally have always regarded Churchill 
as a spiritual brother. I love him because of his 
poise and vision. Both of us share in our u 
dving love for our country. We have iron wil! 
that knows no obstacle and recognizes no im- 
pediments. We are agreed that liberty is wort! 
any price, but we sharply part company whe: 
the enjoyment of freedom should be limited w 
England while Africa is held down by the chains 
of oppression. I know no man who can den 
Africa that freedom! Already Churchill's in- 
terpretation of the Atlantic Charter has greatly 
denied Africa the right to freedom, but the 
Churchills of Africa have not had their sa‘ 
about it. 


America’s Interpretation of the Charter 


America does not fall short in its interpreta- 
tion of the Charter. President Roosevelt said 
that it applies to all. Unlike England, America 
was more consistent in the interpretation. Major 
Attlee sees it differently from both. Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace and Assistant Secretary of Staté 
Sumner Wells, instead of contradicting the in- 
terpretation of President Roosevelt, greatly) 
strengthened it. Vice President Wallace sees a 
people’s peace. Assistant Secretary of Stat 
Sumner Welles sees in this war the end of im- 
perialism. That is also Africa’s interpretation 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

The American interpretation does in no way 
clear the mysteries of the Atlantic Charter. In 
the first place, none of the American spokes- 




















men contradicted the statement made by Mr. 
Churchifi to the House of Commons on the 
Charter. The statement has become the official 
record of the House. Again none of the Church- 
ill Cabinet challenged the statements of official 
Washington. Our deduction is that the Atlantic 
Charter is not a contractual agreement binding 
on the high contracting parties, otherwise dif- 
ferences of interpretation would have violated 
“meeting of the mind” of a contractual re- 
lationship. Since the United States Congress 
does not ratify the agreement, both the Presi- 
lent and other official spokesmen for the Char- 
ter are acting as unofficial spokesmen of the 
Congress. It seems that the Charter is more or 
less a gentlemen’s accord to be interpreted by 
either signatory power to suit the particular 
mbitions of its poeple. 


A Reflection on Anglo-American Diplomacy 


This Charter has gone a long way to cast 
some reflection on Anglo-American diplomacy. 
Students of World Affairs and particularly stu- 
dents of Colonial Affairs fear that the hidden 
implication of Anglo-American diplomacy is 
that of non-interference on the part of one party 
with the spheres of influence of the other. Th- 
Atlantic Charter is only a reflection. There are 
many major factors which support this conten- 
tion. The Anglo-Ethiopian agreement virtually 
made Ethiopia a British Protectorate. We de- 
ceive ourselves into believing that this is a war 
to end wars, but this agreement has definitely 
paved a way for a third world war. America 
passed such a humailiating document signed in 
the name of democracy and justice without a 
comment. 


The Indian question came along; America 
took the side of non-interference. The modesty 
of America is quite understandable. But every- 
body knows we are in a battle of life and death. 
England is but a minor fraction of those tak- 
ing part in the struggle. India has a population 
of more than 300,000,000 ; Africa is 11,000,000 
square miles with a population of more than 
200,000,000. England is a tiny island of 40,- 
000,000 people, so, any modesty on the part of 
\merica to speak out on grave and important 
matters may yet be fatal to all members of the 
United Nations. 


The New York Journal-American’s column 
of Monday “In the News,” March 23, spoke 
out strongly on the reasons why America should 
interfere on matters involving the interest of the 
United Nations’ war effort. The Indian question 
was responsible for its statement which said in 
short “. . . The English very deeply resent any 
no matter how well intended—~ad- 


suggestion 





vising political or military or diplomatic meas- 
ures to win this war. They regard such sugges- 
tions as a reflection upon their approved and 
practiced methods of not winning the war. 

“And perhaps they are right in a sense. But 
the war is not now exclusively England’s war. 
Mr. Churchill, according to his proud confes- 
sion, has succeeded in inveigling America into 
it. So the war is now our war as well as Eng- 
land’s. If England loses we might also lose. 
Many a man trying to rescue a drowning friend 
has been drowned himself. 

“So we certainly have the right to take any 
immediate interest in England’s maneuvers and 
mistakes. Particularly has America the right to 
advise in matters affecting the loyalty of the 
native populations of these Eastern localities. 
The natives are not betraying American inter- 
ests in the Philippines because the interests of 
the Americans are the interests of the Filipinos. 
Because America has given the Filipinos liberty 
and is fighting as sincerely and unreservedly 
for the welfare of the Filipinos as are the Fili- 
pinos themselves. As a matter of fact, the war 
against the Japanese on these islands is recog- 
nized as a war for Philippine freedom and in- 
dependence, and is conducted in great part by 
Philippine soldiery. . . .” 

“Why cannot the English take a leaf out of 
America’s book in dealing with the native pop- 
ulations within her Empire? Why should they 
not do this particularly in the case of India? 
India is a mighty nation. It has been exploited 
by England for very many years. Apart from 
the emergency of the moment, is it not time 
that England granted to India the dominion 
status that India demands? Is it not addition- 
ally important for England to have the whole- 
hearted support of India’s mighty man-power in 
this war, allegedly to establish liberty and de- 
mocracy throughout the world?” 

“Mohandas K. Gandhi, the great leader of 
India’s masses, speaking the mind of his people, 
declares that ‘British imperialism has been the 
greatest crime against India’ and calls upon the 
British Government to ‘confess the wrong and 
undo it.’” 

India’s question and the Anglo-Ethiopian 
agreement are not all that has led one to be- 
lieve that America does not want to interfere 
with the British system of running things. The 
recent Nassau riot early in June by almost 
1,400 native laborers working on an American 
project because of extremely low wages, has 
been a puzzle to students of politics, as to whe- 
ther American contractors adopted the low 
wage scale to fit in with the British method of 
paying little or nothing to native workers in the 
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colonies, or whether it was their own independ- 
ent device. If my first conjecture is correct, 
then we can readily see that the American con- 
tractors do not intend to interfere but are help- 
ing to perpetuate the English system. 


Again another question comes prominently to 
mind, if few can afford, at a time when poor 
and rich are sharing the burdens of this war 
alike, to exploit the very people working for 
the defense of our freedom, what then are these 
very people to believe they are fighting for? If 
these workers for freedom are denied the four 
freedoms now, what guarantee have they when 
the critical period is over? Or are we to under- 
stand that the freedom is for some selected few 
nations or races? Otherwise, it should be under- 
stood, especially in a democracy, that a laborer 
is worthy of his hire. There should have been 
no need for the Duke of Windsor, Governor 
of the Bahamas, to make a trip to Washington 
to discuss wage increases or any aspect of the 
labor situation ! 


African Front 


On the African front, alarming situations still 
receive no attention. On the East African front, 
when Italy declared war against England, Eng- 
land immediately initiated a campaign against 
her in East Africa. The British Government 
thereupon invited the Emperor Haile Selassie 
to return to lead the Ethiopian patriots. The 
Emperor believing in the declared war policies 
of England, and trusting in America’s four free- 
doms, returned without hesitation. With the 
defeat of Italy in Ethiopia, England announced 
to the world that Haile Selassie had been re- 
stored to his ancient throne. The freedom lov- 
ing peoples hailed England as a savior and a 
restorer. The newspapers of the world harped 
on the popular tune that Ethiopia was the first 
to be defeated and the first to regain her inde- 
pendence. 


How voluminous is such a lie! England was 
yet to show her true color, and she did show it 
when she unashamedly announced to the world 
the contents of her recent Anglo-Ethiopian 
agreement reported to the House of Commons 
by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. That 
agreement by which Britain provides Emperor 
Haile Selassie with £2,500,000 or $10,000,000 
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is one of the most shameful, most atroci: 
most wicked unilateral agreements to be « 
tated by a democratic country. Such an ag 
ment has practically made Ethiopia a prot 
torate or vassal state of Great Britain. 

The agreement provides that: 


1. High and imperial courts of Ethiopia n 
have British judges on the bench, 
British assessors shall sit on the low 
courts where it is deemed politic, that in 
addition, the British will provide a put 
commissioner, police officers and inspe 
ors. 


2. That Haile Selassie should not make a 
external war without British permissi 
and to leave the treatment of all Italia 
whether military, prisoners or civilians, 
British hands. 


}. That England will control, manage 
maintain the Franco-Ethiopian railr 
and the Addis Ababa wireless station. 


+. That England has full authority to 
in and over the country, and that th 
Emperor must not let any other foreix 
nation do so without British permission 


Since the British Government controls 
communication lines of Ethiopia, there is no wa 
of hearing the Emperor’s version except what 
England tells us. But those who know the En 
peror know that he is one of the world’s great- 
est and finest statesmen and diplomats, and that 
he will not by free choice accept such term 
It is everywhere urged that the “agreement 
forced upon him and his status is no more than 
that of a British prisoner. 

The Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement marks th« 
second betrayal of Ethiopia. 

A betrayal by a friend whose only motive is 
to use the Emperor as a means to satisfy the 
acquisitive spirit of England. It should be bette: 
for Ethiopia to be desolate than to be a British 
protectorate, a protection achieved through the 
most diplomatic duplicity ever known in history 

Under the Lend-Lease Act, America could 
have made England much more a protectoraté 
than England would make Ethiopia. 


To be continued in the October issue 
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Ernest E. dust, 


An American 


Negro Scientist 


@ By JULIUS E. LIPS 


ago, that I met Dr. Just. He was coming 

back from one of his journeys to Naples 
and Paris where he had worked during the 
summer ; I was returning from research work 
i London. 


[ I was aboard the Ile de France, some years 


One evening, watching the gay activities in 
the ball-room of the ship, I noticed him, alone 
at his table, quietly drinking a glass of red 
French wine. He looked so lonely, so proud and 
ostracized, that I rose impulsively and invited 
him to join me. 

We introduced ourselves and began exchang- 
ing remarks about the dancers on the floor, 
about London and Paris and the work we both 
had done during the summer. Before long, our 
conversation became quite spirited and animat- 
ed. It developed that he, too, was a scientist 
a biologist. Born in Charleston, S. C., the son 
of a teacher who managed to have him edu- 
cated in New Hampshire and later at Dart- 
mouth College, he was surprisingly at home in 
the international institutions of learning 
throughout the world. We soon discovered that 
we had met before: in Berlin (before Hitler 
where he had worked as a guest investigator 
at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, and in Naples 
and Paris while attending international meet- 
ings. 


A friendly American couple at the adjoining 
table, who had for the previous half hour in- 
dicated their cordial feelings by repeatedly of- 
fering a toast to me, shrank back at the sight of 
my guest. The platinum-blonde wife took hold 
of her husband’s sleeve, whispered something 
into his ear, and hurried with him to the op- 


posite side of the room, to sit at another table. 
The steward followed them with their glasses. 

We separated at a very late hour. The few 
days before our arrival in New York we spent 
together almost continuously, and as we had 
to part I left him, feeling that I had met a 
friend, a man of deep knowledge, a citizen of 
the world of science, and a most interesting 
fellow-American. 

“Do you intend to stay in New York?” I 
asked in parting. 

“No,” he answered, “I proceed immediately 
to Washington.” 

“Have you a position there?” (We had not 
touched upon this subject in our conversations. 

“No,” and his face grew suddenly stern and 
sad. “You see, I have a profession, but no posi- 
A 

With these strange words resounding in my 
ears, he turned from me, without giving me any 
address or place where I could reach him, and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

* * 


I was at Columbia University then. Although 
I tried, I could not trace Dr. Just again. This 
was saddening, because he made an everlasting 
impression on me. 

And yet, I was destined to meet him soon 
again, at a most extraordinary place, close to 
him and to his work. 

A few months later, I was sitting at my desk 
in Washington in my new capacity as head of 
the department of Anthropology at Howard 
University, surrounded by Negro students and 
dark-skinned colleagues. The door opened 
quietly, and suddenly there stood—silent, deli- 
cate, and shy——a new visitor in my room. Could 
it be true? It was my friend from the Ile de 
France, Dr. Ernest Everett Just! 

His appearance was so startling to those 
present, that some of them opened their 
mouths in amazement. Quickly, they all pre- 
pared to leave, and soon we were alone to- 
gether. 

It occurred to me that I had heard of the 
presence at Howard of one great Negro scien- 
tist, a “true scholar,” recognized by the outside 
world; a man who had not only been permit- 
ted to become great but who really was great. 
This almost legendary man, I realized now, 
was Dr. Just. 

“Why did you come here?” he asked. “How 
can a scholar work here?” 

His words chilled my enthusiasm like a cold 
wind. The expression of his eyes was inquiring. 
But he gave me no time to answer. 

“T came here,” he explained, as if represent- 
ing the whole Negro world including Howard 
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University, “to convince myself that everything 
necessary for your work was being properly at- 
tended to. Europe was good to me, once. Now, 


> 


you are in America. . 

He sat wrapped in his overcoat, on an un- 
comfortable little chair, bent over like Rodin’s 
“Thinker,” with a strained, woeful and cautious 
expression. While on the boat, he had seemed 
to be “worldly,” with a touch of a certain blasé 
tranquillity, here at Howard he appeared to be 
a cold and silent misanthrope, as far removed 
from the campus as from the rest of the world. 

Again, we fell into a congenial conversation 
—on Hitler, on science, on the Negro problem, 
on our mutual faith in humanity. “Man,” he 
stated, “can not be lost. Because, after all, even 
man is a part of the animal kingdom.” He 
talked with amazing insight and utter personal 
detachment and objectivity. 

He often returned, but always when no one 
else was in my office. He immediately with- 
drew upon the arrival of other visitors. 

But when he felt himself alone with me, a 
new vitality radiated from his noble face—it 
was as if hidden lights were suddenly turned 
on. With a slow, captivating voice, he began 
to speak. 

When Just spoke, the walls of any room 
seemed to disappear. His science was to him 
one eternal sequence of scenes of strange beauty. 
For the benefit of his enchanted listener, he 
conjured up phantastic beings and called ex- 
otic creatures, known to him alone, from the 
bottom of the sea. His head turned toward me; 
he began to draw, with a delicate wizard’s 
hand, pictures in the air—pictures inspired by 
his science and his work, pictures of laboratories 
and of fishes, of crabs and of toads that carried, 
according to the ancient tales, diamonds hidden 
in their skulls. He told me of gigantic sea 
turtles he had seen in South Africa and de- 
scribed how their offspring, creeping out of tiny 
shells, headed intuitively and unerringly towards 
mid-ocean. He told of frogs’ songs coming from 
age-old cisterns; of dogs perspiring through 
their tongues; and of a South American bug 
with head-lights and tail illumination, just like 
a tiny car. He knew deep-sea animals which, 
when locked in a dark room in the daytime, 
immediately set their lighting systems into oper- 
ation, just as they did at the dark bottom of the 
sea; while other specimens, imprisoned in the 
dark, turned on their little lanterns only on 
the dot of eight o’clock, the hour prescribed by 
nature. 

“The children loved to hear this,” continued 
the low, gutteral voice, “the children from the 
castle in Tyrol. I was ‘Uncle Just’ to them. 
They thought I was telling them fairy-tales, and 
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yet it was only the truth about animals and 
deep sea. a 

He was a world-traveler and a supren 
story-teller, but primarily a great scientist. A 
a true man of letters, he lived so exclusively 
his world of research that he had neither tin 
nor inclination for publicity-seeking. He d 
tested stunts and sensations, he did not recei 
reporters and never made any spectacular 
“popular” experiments which other Neg 
scientists have employed to interest the outsi 
world in their activities. He loathed being 
the limelight. Quietly, for twenty long su 
mers, he was the outstanding source of biologi: 
wisdom among a circle of scholars regularly 
sembled at the Marine Biological Laborato: 
at Woods Hole, he was recognized as an o1 
standing authority, rendering advice and he 
to all who had come to benefit by his knowled 
For more than thirty years, he had been a me: 
ber of the Howard faculty—yet he had told his 
friend from the Ile de France that he co: 
sidered himself without a position. The genet 
public hardly knew that he was a Fellow of th: 
American Academy of Science, a former vic: 
president of the American Society of Zoologists, 
and the first recipient of the Spingarn Meda 
for Contribution to Science. Furthermore, he 
was a distinguished holder of countless honors, 
offices, and prizes. Dr. Just himself did not re- 
veal these facts. 

Only few were familiar with his renown 
an internationally recognized scientist who, ir 
the country of his birth, had to endure all th: 
handicaps of the Negro. 

“An element of tragedy ran through al! 
Just’s scientific career,’ states Science in his 
obituary, “due to the limitations imposed by 
being a Negro in America. . . . That a mar 
of his ability, scientific devotion, and sucl 
strong personal loyalties as he gave and re- 
ceived, should have been warped in the land of 
his birth must remian a matter for regret.” 

The understanding attitude of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation alone and their continuous 
support of his important work made it possibl 
for him to become one of the acknowledged 
and accepted members of the clan of world- 
embracing science, in spite of personal unhap- 
piness. It enabled him to travel and to work 
according to his own volition. His special field 
was the study of the physiology of development. 
general cytology, and a unique research in the 
fields of fertilization, artificial parthenogenesis, 
and cell divison. 

The hours I spent in Dr. Just’s laboratory, 
watching him at work, provided the most fas- 
cinating experiences of my life. Bent over his 
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microscope, he explained to me the results of 
his research in embryology. One of the favorite 
objects of his studies were certain eggs of 
phantastic sea worms whose wedding night 
takes place only once a year during a fraction 
of a second, and under specific lunar constella- 
tion. Only then do these worms ascend to the 
surface of the ocean, only to disappear again 
in the sand of the depths. Their eggs, very diffi- 
cult to obtain, were chosen by Dr. Just to fur- 
nish proof of the existence of a “substance of 
life” which he demonstrated to me as the third 
constituent of a cell, besides nucleus and nu- 
trient. Showing me gigantic enlargements of 
cross-sections through such worm-eggs, centrifu- 
gated and cut into five hundred different slices, 
he explained his findings to me. 

“We need today a concentrated attack on 
the ground-substance of eggs,” said he, absorbed 
in deep thought, “whence arise nuclei, which 
build up endo-ectoplasmic differentiation and 
where water, quantitatively the most important 
compound in cells, forms in drops. Out of the 
eround-substance the embryo arises—every part 
of it to its least inconsequential character. This 
is my theory of development and heredity.” 

More interesting even than the purple-tinted 
and gray preparations was the great scientist 
himself and the happiness which lighted his 
usually sombre face while explaining these evi- 
dent and yet phantastic-sounding truths. Turn- 
ing with slender and delicate fingers the gleam- 
ing screws of his microscope, he talked of the 





hidden secrets of life which, by his skill and 
knowledge, had become visible and mensurable. 
* * * 

Two years later, we both left Howard Uni- 
versity—Dr. Just, to go to Italy for a visit— 
I for a trip to France. 

As a bon-voyage present he gave me a book; 
a play which had delighted Germans before the 
barbarians swept over that country. His knowl- 
edge of many languages was extraordinary. He 
loved to take occasionally some French or Ger- 
man volumes from my library, reciting from 
them with an excellent pronunciation. 

“Please read this play and especially the 
passage I marked for you,” he said, giving me 
Improvisationen im Juni by Max Mohr. 

For some reason or other, the little book went 
astray. When I heard of Dr. Just’s death, 
“August 14, 1883, to October 27, 1941,” I re- 
membered his gift again. I found it and looked 
for the words he had marked as his last mes- 
sage. Strangely enough, their author had died, 
as an exile in Shanghai, the very same day as 
his admirer Just. It read: 

Ich muss nun wieder auf die weite Reise, 

Da ich ihnen meine Freiheit lieh. 

Es kennt die Welt Geradusche tausendweise, 

Doch nur eine Melodie. 

Resting in Lincoln Cemetery in Washington, 
D. C., Ernest Everett Just has “to travel fur- 
ther on” no longer. He is listening now to the 
“one and only melody” which he so eagerly 
tried to find during his earthly life. 


And To The Leaders 


By M. CARL HOLMAN 


Awp fo the leader A 


To those who must walk foremost through the 
dark valle J: 

lo those who must ficht the double battle. 

lo the leaders this: 


You must feel deeply : 

Jou must wince inwardly when the club falls 
And burn to see the blood on the sagging walls: 
You must resolve with a clear and tearless eye 
That all things smug, all things corrupt must die. 


You must be selfless : 

You must step forward for the cringing mute, 
Veet hatred, the crowd’s scorn in their dispute. 
Set your feet on the rocky way the great have 


gone ; 
Though you walk friendless, you walk not alone. 


You must strike fearlessly : 

You must laugh down the wolf-pack’s threaten- 
ing note 

And scorn the rope that itches for your throat; 

Better to be a flame und ying-dead 

Than choke upon a coward’s tainted bread. 


You must have vision : 

Know like a blueprint the way you have come, 
And know the present like a familiar sum. 
Climb through the smoke to the eastern hill 
And watch the dawn rise beautiful and still. 


Fire on your tongue, fire in your heart, 

Hold the helm in the dirty weather ; 

When war and prejudice have done their part 
Lead us all out to-gether. 
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Medical attendant making a gland puncture at the 
Belgian Congo 


HEN the war started, there was a 

rush on the part of the Belgian Con- 

go natives to enlist in the Congo 
army, called Force Publique. Owing to the lack 
of equipment at that time, those enlistments had 
to be limited but, even so, an army of 50,00 
natives was formed and this army is being ex- 
panded to over 100,000 men. 


Nearly all the non-commissioned officers in 
this army are natives. Up to the present there 
are no native officers, inasmuch as there is no 
officers training school in the Belgian Congo. 

Already, in the first World War, the natives 
of the Belgian Congo fought successfully against 
the Germans in East Africa, and captured their 
capital, Tabora. Many native soldiers were 
decorated for the bravery they showed under 
fire. In this war, too, the Congo natives have 
lived up to their reputation. They are known 
for the skill with which they handle modern 
arms and equipment and are considered an 
élite among African armies. 


Under the leadership of Belgian officers, they 
took part in the Ethiopian campaign, in the 
course of which they took 15,000 Italian prison- 
ers including 9 generals. The Congo forces had 
to travel across 2,000 miles of almost uninhabit- 
ed country. They had to fight a form of dysen- 
tery whose mortality is 30 percent. Accustomed 
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The Belgian 


“ 


@ By HENRI FAST 





ion hospital, 


to the warm days of the Congo basin, the 
caught bronchitis and pneumonia due to th: 


climatic changes in the parched Sudanese low- 


land with its hot and windless nights. 

During the six weeks of the Ethiopian rainy 
season, when the heat mounted to 110 degre: 
in the shade and when clouds of mosquito 
rose from the plains, the Congo soldiers, t 
gether with their officers, had to live on ver 
meager rations as the food caravans wer 
trapped by the rains. 

During the bitter engagement which culmi 
ated in the capure of Saio, the Italian stron; 
hold. the Congo forces were outnumbered 3 or 
t to 1. Their condition was continually mor 
precarious than that of the enemy. Yet, it is t 


a large extent thanks to the valor of the Congo 


troops that the Italians had to give up the 


Ethiopian Empire, and the British, with whom 


the Belgians cooperated closely, paid a high 
tribute to the Belgian Colonial Army. Many 
native was given the War Cross as a reward for 
his bravery and was mentioned in dispatches 

Two of these citations are worth while repro- 
ducing inasmuch as they show how Congo N« 
groes give no thought to danger: 


First Master-Sergeant Moembi, of Company 
3, 11th Battalion, was given the following cita- 
tion : 


. Congo Fights 
; R ip ’ The Axis 




































Native soldier signaling 


“Elite non-commissioned officer, full of 
courage and of drive. Distinguished him- 
self in various places and especially at the 
Battle of Bortai where, thanks to his ener- 
getic and courageous intervention, he 
avoided the retreat under heavy fire of his 
platoon and marched resolutely towards the 
enemy. attacking the latter with hand 


grenades.” 


First Class Private Dungutele, of the Fifth 
attalion, was cited in dispatches as follows: 


~ 


“During the Battle of Bortai, went for- 
ward several times under fire between the 
two lines to pick up grievously wounded 
soldiers.” 


Today, the Congo na- 
tive forces are training 
hard to participate in 
other campaigns, and a 
British military mission is 
mapping out, with the 
Belgian Congo head- 
quarters, the necessary 
strategy for still other 
battles where, no doubt, 
the Force Publique will 
distinguish itself as it did 
in Ethiopia. 

The secret of the na- 
tives’ attachment to the 
Belgian flag lies in the 
important strides made 
by Belgium in develop- 
ing the colony, especially 
since World War I. 
Enormous progress has 








Native soldiers in Belgian 


been made, for instance, in various health ser- 
vices. The Belgians have set up throughout the 
country, which is equal in size to one-third of 
the United States, a series of medical centers 
which include analysis and research laboratories, 
dispensaries and hospitals. Over 2,000,000 Ne- 
groes are treated without charge by these or- 
ganizations, half of which are governmental in- 
stitutions and the other half being established 
by Catholic and Protestant missions. Moreover 
out of a native population of 13,000,000 over 
3,000,000 are regularly examined for sleeping 
sickness, and for that the Belgian Government 
spends over $2,000,000 yearly. To that sum, 
another $3,000,000 are added by the Belgian 
Department of Colonies for native medical care, 
and, as a result, the demographic situation has 
improved considerably. Whereas before World 
War I, the death rate had always been far in 
excess of the birth rate, in the last 20 years, 
the reverse is true. 


The scourges which were destroying the black 
race have been energetically wiped out and 
slavery is a thing of the far away past. Educa- 
tion of native children has not been overlooked. 
There are now over 5,000 schools, and, if one 
includes the missions, there are at least 2,000,- 
000 native children receiving regular instruc- 
tion. 


The education of the natives has helped con- 
siderably in making them fit for regular em- 
ployment in agriculture, industry and offices. 
There are already over 2,000,000 natives regu- 
larly employed in this manner. Out of that 
number, about 400,000 are working in mining 
or industrial undertakings or in commercial of- 
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Native soldiers with equipment. 


fices. The principal industries in which the na- 
tives cooperate are: gold mining, diamond 
mining, coal mining, tin mining, electrical 
undertakings, transforming  iadustries, _rail- 
roads and shipping and textile factories. 
Many are employed as chauffeurs for 
the large number of trucks which are 
such an essential part of the trans- 
portation of the Congo. It should be 
noticed that, with the railroads, the 
natives are employed in every possible 
capacity. They are engineers, ticket 
collectors, signal men, porters, and sta- 
tion masters. One could say that the 
railroads in the Congo are practically 
completely manned by the natives, 
only the highest executives being 
whites. 

The natives form a highly satisfac- 
tory personnel. In the agricultural 
field, the natives are encouraged in 
many ways to adopt modern methods 
and numerous prizes are being offered 





in competitions between native farmers. It may 
be added that thanks to the new regime in 
operation for several years, the natives are 
able to sell, in the open market, their agricultural! 
products, so that they are assured the regular 
market prices. The standard of living is also 
rising from day to day. The Belgian authorities 
as well as the companies operating in the Bel- 
gian Congo, have built a large number of work- 
ers’ cities with all modern improvements. 


The economic development of the Belgian 
Congo has, of course, helped indirectly to im- 
prove the lot of the natives. In the last twenty 
years, the network of roads has increased from 
10,000 to 45,000 miles. River navigation now 
extends to over 21,000 miles and 4,000 miles of 
railroads are in operation. Natives are increas 
ingly employed in every industrial and com 
mercial undertaking, and have proven valu 
able collaborators. 


A series of laws have been enacted to protect 
the natives in every way of life; penal and puni- 
tive measures are the same for whites and 
blacks. Whites who interfere illegally with native 
activity or welfare are severely punished. 


Belgium has spared no sacrifices in the Congo, 
and this has led to the following tribute written 
by a well-known American author, Negley Far- 


son: 


“The Belgians seem to have shown a great 
deal of uncommon good sense in the handling 
of their Congo problem. They have given the 
Congo natives ever better living conditions and 
a practical education.” 
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Now 4 
The Tine! 
Here Ju 
The Place ! 


® By CHESTER B. HIMES 


ET it first be stated that the character ol 
L this writer is vulnerable, open to attack, 

easy to be smeared; that the strength of 
this writer is questionable, his person inconse- 
quential, insignificant; that the name of this 
writer will soon be forgotten. But this is not 
the voice of this writer: he is only an instru- 


ment. 


This is the voice of Negro heroes, dead on 
American fronts throughout all American his- 
tory; the voice of Negro martyrs, dead, hung 
from American trees; the voice of the centu- 
ries of Negro oppression in the unmarked graves 
of Negro slaves who prayed to God for free- 
dom from birth to death; the voice of the cen- 
turies of contained waiting, repressed hoping, 
stained with the tears of bitterness that saw 
death before light; the voice that comes out of 
a bruised and beaten past, out of a confused 
and shadowed present, an obscure future—like 
a clarion it comes, loud, clear, positive; if you 
are a Negro Amercian, you can not fail to hear 
this voice: Now, in the year 1942, is the time; 
here, in the United States of America, is the 
place for 13,000,000 Negro Americans to make 


their fight for freedom in the land in which 
they were born and where they will die. Now 
is the time and here is the place to engage and 
overcome our most persistent enemies: Our 
native American fascists. 


At this time, we 13,000,000 Negro Americans 
are united with all Americans of all races, 
colors, and creeds, and with their allies, the 
Chinese Republic, the Soviet Union, the white 
ruler races of the British Empire, and other 
nations, races, and groups which comprise the 
United Nations, in a war to defeat and destroy 
nazism, fascism, and imperialism originating in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. The governments 
of the United Nations are at full realization 
that the axis ideology, as embodied in nazism, 
is the most dangerous and destructive force 
ever to be pitted against the freedom of man- 
kind throughout the history of the world. 


Upon the face of abstract logic, it would 
seem that each of the nations of the United Na- 
tions is fighting primarily for status quo—to 
retain its interpretation of freedom as embodied 
in its statutes and administered by its govern- 
ment, the boundaries of its domain, and the 
resources thereof. It would seem that we, of 
the United States of America, are fighting for 
continuation of our form of democracy and 
our right to administer it as we see fit. 


It is bitter knowledge that in the more than 
a century and a half of its existence, the gov- 
ernment of the United States and its ruler races 
have not seen fit to liberate the American Negro 
from his contemptuous inferior position, nor to 
any comparable degree grant him his heritage 
of equal participation in government and equal 
benefit from national resources. The voice of 
the Negro American crying for justice has been 
ignored, and the footprints of the Negro Ameri- 
can in our national history have been dis- 
claimed. We, whose ancestors were on this con- 
tinent, helping in the development of its great 
wealth, in the molding of its great govern- 
ment, before the ancestors of ninety percent of 
all other inhabitants; we, descendents of hu- 
man beings who fought in every battle, bled in 
every river, labored and lived and died from 
end to end, from top to bottom, of this great 
nation, have not yet, in this more than a cen- 
tury and one-half, enjoyed even a fair sem- 
blance of the rights and privileges, the oppor- 
tunities, “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” which they so valiantly aided in win- 
ning. 


Shall the status quo remain unchanged ? Shall 
this, then, be the outcome of this present war? 
If so, upon the face of abstract logic, the Negro 
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American will be the loser in this war in any 
event. But we cannot form our judgments or 
formulate our aims from abstract logic, which 
will prove that all people lose in all wars. We 
must concern ourselves with the character of 
this war. 

And what is this character—that by which 
an historical movement is known ? 

The leaders of the governments of the United 
Nations are giving us assurances that the char- 
acter, the intrinsic nature, the full meaning, the 
very soul of this fight is for the freedom of all 
the peoples of all the world. Is there any ques- 
tion of this? 

Within this nation, 13,000,000 Negro Ameri- 
cans are the vital, imperative question which 
must be answered to all minority groups, all 
subject races, the world over. For we must 
know, all minority groups and subject races, 
whether freedom exists in phrases, assurances, 
promises, or in the actual state of living twenty- 
four hours each day? Whether, within a nation, 
a race can live Jim Crow, and the nation be 
free? Whether, within an empire, can be con- 
tained ruler and subject races, ruler and sub- 
ject nations, and the character of freedom ex- 
ist ? 

These questions must be answered. Now, 
while the assurances are being given, while all 
our aims are the same, is the time; and here, 
where our destiny lies, where all of 13,000,000 
Negro Americans were born, where all must 
live, and where all but those who fall on for- 
eign battle fields fighting for a freedom which 
they never shared must die, where their children 
must be born, and their children’s children, 
is the place for us to open a second front for 
freedom. This must be a contemporaneous, a 
concurrent effort, this fight of the Negro Ameri- 
cans for freedom at home; for is not this the 
very essence of the fight for freedom of all the 
peoples of all the world? 

It is even realized by our native fascists, who 
would exclude us from everything but dying, 
that we must participate in the greater war 
without reservation. For if the United Nations 
are defeated, if the United States of America 
is conquered and her government destroyed, 
our fate is merciless slavery and eventual death. 

No matter how we feel about it, no matter 
what emotional upheaval churns in our breasts, 
what protests gnaw at our minds, what abuses 
are heaped upon our persons, what degrada- 
tions our spirits must wear for garments; no 
matter what denials, discriminations, ostracisms, 
contempt we must suffer; no matter the awful 
despair seeping into our souls, the oft-denied 
feeling of inferiority which in time comes to all 
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oppressed—we must enter full-bodied and 
wholehearted into this great war waged by th. 
United Nations to stamp out nazism, fascism 
and imperialism for all time to come. 

But how can we participate in this greate: 
war without giving the same effort to our home 
fight against our native enemies? What pride 
will there be to urge us on? What ideal fo: 
which to fight? What love of country to in- 
spire us with patriotic ardor? We know onl) 
too well that victory at home without victor, 
abroad is impossible. But to us Negro Ameri- 
cans, is not victory abroad without victory at 
home a sham, empty, and with no meaning, 
leaving us no more free than before ? 

In the greater war, the world-wide fight fo: 
the freedom of all the peoples of all the world, 
we will be a small part of a great force ; we will 
be with others and we will learn of the peoples’ 
will, the great spiritual power of peoples united 
in a single cause, the magnificent inspiration of 
fraternal fellowship, of knowing we are not 
alone; and this will make us strong beyond all 
dreams, for people united are always strong. 

Nor will we be less strong or more alone in 
our fight for freedom at home. From our gov- 
ernment and its leaders, from the governments 
and leaders of all the United Nations, those 
who assure us that this is a fight for freedom, 
from every sincere, honest believer in the jus- 
tice of law and the equality of man, will come 
encouragement, inspiration, concrete assistance. 
Can it be otherwise? Can a person own slaves 
and believe in freedom? 

And even though it be otherwise; even 
though the assurances that this is a war for the 
freedom of all the peoples of all the world are 
lies conjured up to fire the people to fight a 
private war; even though all the people of all 
the world desert us. Even though we are de- 
nounced by the causists who are intolerant of 
causes other than their own, baited by the capi- 
talists whose very existence depends on the dis- 
unity of the people, viciously, violently, under- 
handedly opposed by our powerful native fas- 
cists; even though we be lynched by mobs, 
murdered by law-enforcement officers, cursed 
and spat upon by those who by virtue of com- 
plexion claim superiority—we will not be alone! 

For with us will be our millions dead who 
will march with us to victory. We will not be 
weak, nor frightened, nor despairing. Out of 
our past, the blood of our fathers and the tears 
of our mothers, out of the bootings and the 
lynchings and the jim-crowings, the grave of 
Odell Waller and the story of Bigger Thomas, 
out of all the martyred Negroes whose spirits 
have been crushed, whose souls have been tor- 
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tured and ambitions humbled, dead, but yet liv- 
ing on, never dead in our memories, will come 
our strength, our courage, our motivation. Out 
of the years of bondage, discrimination, abuse, 
will come our determination; our fears will 
make us brave; and our shadows will light the 
way. For we must win! Not only for ourselves, 
our souls, our beliefs in democracy and the 
equality of mankind, not only so that we, our- 
selves, may be free in a world which may be 
free; but for the freedom of all generations 
born black, for the posterity of all minorities of 
all races, creeds, and nationalities the world 
over. 

If you have never been enslaved, mentally, 
spiritually, in ambitions, dreams, and desires ; 
if you have never lived Jim Crow, you might 
not understand. We Negro Americans do not 
have a choice. We have to win on both fronts— 
and at the same time. 

There is no question of the Negro Americans’ 
loyalty. We are loyal by any standard of com- 
parison—more, we are the standard of com- 
parison of loyalty—to the government and the 
nation of the United States of America. Here, 
in the land of our fathers, we fight for what 
is ours. Democracy is the Negroes’. Is not the 
blood of Crispus Attucks, who fired the first 
shot and gave the first life for its creation in- 
alienable proof of this? Did not the red blood 
of black soldiers which has colored every Amer- 
ican battlefield win us this democracy? Was 
the blood of the American heroes of other races 
a different blood? Did they spill more of it? 
Did they all die twice ? 

Does not, also, the nation of the United 
States of America, in a comparable degree, be- 
long to the Negro American by right of crea- 
tion, by right of development, by right of oc- 
cupation? Are not these the inalienable rights 
by which peoples claim nations? What ques- 
tion can there possibly be of the Negro Ameri- 
cans’ loyalty? This is our native land, our 
country ; our participation in the war effort is a 
fight for what is ours. Our fight at home is 
simply for the possession of it. 

And yet, in this peculiar paradox which finds 
this nation of Negro Americans within this 
great nation of the United States of America 
forced into a fight for freedom at home so as to 
give meaning to its participation in the fight 
of the United Nations for the freedom of all 
the world, there are those who would say that 
this is disunity, subversive. Then freedom itself 
is subversive, and democracy disunity. And so 
why are we, of the United Nations, fighting at 
all. For freedom? Or to defeat Germany, Italy, 
and Japan? The Negro American must fight 








to win for either cause. But let us get it straight. 
What are we fighting for? 

In the broader view, the Negro Americans’ 
fight for freedom is more than racial. It is a 
fight for justice, for an ideal, for a form of gov- 
ernment in which people will be bound to- 
gether, neither by race, nor creed, nor descent, 
but by common objectives and aims for the 
benefit of all. It is a fight to preserve in living 
force the spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; a fight for the effective administration of 
the rights, privileges, and regulations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. No American 
of any race, true to the ideals of Americanism, 
can refuse to participate in the Negro Ameri- 
cans’ fight and on their side, for that for which 
we fight is the only true Americanism—that of 
our founders and of our Constitution and of 
all our laws, rights, privileges, and guarantees 
of our form of government. 

Who can deny that these laws, rights, privi- 
leges, and guarantees extend to Negro Ameri- 
cans? Was the Declaration of Independence 
intended as a precept of aryanism? Is the 
Constitution jim-crowed? Is freedom for white 
only? Have not the Negro Americans, by 
rights of the justice of our own national laws, 
a legitimate claim to share in this essence of 
community self-determination, which is_ the 
spirit of democratic government ? 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the Negro 
Americans’ fight for freedom at home is the 
discovery that many organizations, humanitari- 
an ideologists, and realistic political groups, 
Americans who have long been in the front 
ranks of the Negro Americans’ slow march to- 
ward equality, are now deserting them, advocat- 
ing that this fight be set aside until the greater 
fight for freedom is won. Only by so doing, 
they state, will it be possible to achieve the na- 
tional unity necessary to win the war. But what 
a travesty it would be, that when the United 
Nations win their fight for the freedom of all 
the people of all the world, we 13,000,000 Ne- 
gro Americans remain in virtual bondage. 

Therefore, the question now presents itself: 
Can these persons believe that this war, waged 
by the United Nations against the Axis Nations, 
is a war for the freedom of the people? Or is 
it presumed by them that this present conflict is 
only the beginning of a world-wide social up- 
heaval in which all the impurities of society 
will be purged and the world emerge in a new 
splendor of equality of mankind? The latter 
is a precept difficult of normal rationalization. 
With above average intelligence it may be un- 
derstood and maintained. But the self-applica- 
(Continued on Page 284) 
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Dear Jane, 


At last the day is here—the day I worked 
for, the day you dreamed of, the day Mom and 
Pop slaved and sweated for. Yes, sweated is the 
word for it ‘cause the easiest job Mom had 
during the whole time was that scrubbing job 
at Sears and Co. I can still smell the lye in that 
yellow soap as the steamy hot water gushed 
and slopped over it and you could feel the heat 
from it a yard away. I can still see Mom flinch 
every time she’d first stick her hand with the 
big stiff-bristle brush in that pail of hot water. 
They advertise lotions for dishpan hands, but I 
wonder did they ever think of advertising any- 
thing to help scrubwoman’s hands—yes, scrub- 
woman’s hands, red and rough and riveted with 
countless callouses and careless splinters, scrub- 
woman’s back knotted about the shoulders with 
muscles hard as only a stevedore’s should be, 
scrubwoman’s shame that her normal school 
diploma was just a piece of paper yellowed 
with age and gnawed by mice somewhere down 
in the bottom of an old trunk. 


I used to wonder when I was a kid why Mom 
would look so queer after some of her old school 
friends had been to visit. She didn’t linger on 
the porch and watch them out of sight as she 
did other folks who came. She'd shake hands 
if they were men or kiss them on the cheek if 
they were women, smile kinda gentle like and 
then go quickly back into the house and mend 
socks faster than fury. All the time she was 
mending she’d be whispering to herself “blessed 
something or other.” I never knew exactly what 
she was saying until one day it came to me 
she must have been saying the beatitudes. I 
asked her and she said yes, that if she said it 
often enough soon she’d believe it and that’s 
all that mattered anyway. 


It wasn’t easy for Pop either, ’cause the whole 
time it was up in the morning to go to work 
and back home in the evening to get ready 
to go to work the next morning. The only time 
he had to rest in was on Sunday and that eleven 
months he was out of work. That eleven months 
he spent trying to find work and going after 
surplus commodities. Surplus commodities 
that was the only thing I ever saw get next to 
Pop. He never could understand why they 
thought he was coming there for food. He 
wanted a job. He could work as well as the 
next one, in fact, Pop could put out a day’s 
work better than some fellows my age. And 
he was one of the best carpenters that ever 
spit into a sawdust pile. The thing that beat 
Pop was that he didn’t have the “right attitude” 
for a man on relief. He could speak more 
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Portrait of 
A Citizen 


@® By ZORA L. BARNES 


than three sentences without saying “yassah. 
Boss!” so he was one of those “smart niggers” 
who needed to be shown his place and kept 
there. Besides, he was clean and had on whok 
clothes and he owned a house although it was 
in Mom’s name. He didn’t even look as if he 
needed a job, so the “powers that be” decided 
he needed a dose of the “clients’ entrance” in 
the rear. 


“Clients’ entrance’”—that’s a laugh. I always 
had the idea that a client was someone who 
was having some professional services done for 
them. I finally looked it up and I guess they 
picked the right word because one meaning 
given is “anyone receiving habitually the pro- 
tection of a person of influence; . . . sometimes, 
a hanger-on.” Pop thought he was under their 
protective influence, but they cased him as a 
hanger-on. He sat out there with overripe bana- 
nas, squashy oranges, moldy celery leaves and 
prunes confiscated by millions of gnats. 


For eleven months Pop sat back there, damp 
in the spring, sweltering in the summer and 
frigid in the winter. He sat back there with a 
lot of hungry devils who were too hungry to 
care whose tobacco they shared and too cold 
to see what color was the man sitting so close 
to them. I bet Pop found out more about the 
kind of people they were inside, what they did 
for fun when they had any, where the biggest 
blue-gills were caught, why the crippled woman 
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left California. Pop almost proved that winter 
that hate and bigotry and racial prejudice are 
digestive disturbances. 

For eleven months, Pop would get up every 
morning, go to the employment office and look 
around for odd jobs, then come home to stick 
his old black pipe with the broken stem in the 
orner of his mouth, rest his chin in his hand 
and just sit looking into space. Finally, after 
supper he'd puff a little longer, then knock the 
ashes out on the heel of his shoe, blow through 
it a couple of times, get up and say, “Well, 
Mama, we better go to bed. I ’magine I'll get 
that call to go to work in the morning.” 

Every night he said it. I thought he was either 
the dumbest man alive or else the stubbornest. 
I even teased him about having a one-track 
mind. He just grinned a little and said, “I 
spect that makes things right simple and easy, 
Son, ‘specially if the track’s in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Maybe smart folks would say that’s the line 
of least resistance. Maybe clever people depend 
on knowing that people are like that. The only 
thing that they don’t consider is that some- 
times people with one-track minds do get where 
they are headed for. 


Every night he'd polish his work shoes, lay 
out a clean work shirt and pants. He said there 
was nothing like clean clothes to prove you'd 
done a day’s work; said you couldn’t get very 
dirty just standing around doing nothing so 
if at the end of the day you had worked some 
there’d be some evidence of it. ‘Too, he believed 
that a thing belonged to you more if you had 
worked for it because if it had been given to 
you it always partly belonged to the other per- 
son. I remember when I was a kid if I wanted 
money to buy something or to go somewhere, 
he’d alway say, “I can’t give it to you, Son, 
but I think we can find a job for you to do 
that’s worth that much.” 


I had everything I wanted but I always 
worked for it. I never learned any short cuts. I 
guess that’s why it has taken this day so long 
to come. 


HEN one day, Pop saw a different man. He 

must have been new on the staff. Probably he 
was some kid just out of school, full of ideals 
of sociology and humanitarianism. He must 
have talked to Pop in a different way or some- 
thing *cause Pop had a livelier step when he 
came home that evening. His eyes were kinda 
misty-like and he had that old one-sided grin 
m his face. At supper he said, “Son, it’s the 





educated young folks in this country what's go- 
ing to steer this ship of state into home port. 
We old working men are in it all right, but it’s 
you fellows that are going to give the orders. 
That’s why I wanted you to go to college.” 


ES! Pop was a happy man that night. He 
teased Mom and told me I was just like him 
getting uglier every day. Next morning, he 
couldn’t get there quick enough. Went off in 
a downpour of rain without his rubbers or 
umbrella and got pulpy wet. Well, this nice 
young man forgot about him or went to a 
luncheon and stayed all day or something. 
Anyway, Pop sat there all day in that mess of 
wet clothes. Of course, I don’t need to tell you 
about that. I don’t need to tell you how sick 
he was for a while until finally the doctor said 
that he was fixed for this time and as far as 
physical and medical laws were concerned he 
ought to get well. Oh, Jane! What can physi- 
cal laws do for a man who finds his life’s journey 
is a dead end road? What can physical laws 
do for a man who has discovered too late that 
patience is a virtue for animals alone? That 
virtue is its own reward because that’s all you 
have for being so? The world teaches axioms 
and proverbs for a man to follow and then 
forgets to tell him not to depend on them. The 
big fellows throw an arm of protective benevo- 
lence around the little fellow and then lock the 
door they dare him to try to get in. God! Jane! 
What can physical laws do for a man whose 
hope has gone up in smoke before he even gets 
a good blaze kindled ? 


What did Pop do? He kinda smiled and 
said, “Your Mother always said I didn’t have 
sense enough to come in out of the rain.” 


As for Mom, she never said very much any- 
way. Now that Pop’s gone she says even less. 


The day you dreamed of has come. Fellows 
aren’t supposed to know what girls’ dreams are 
like, but Jane, my darling, there’s a light in 
your eyes when you look at me that tells me. It 
tells me that you're still a little girl dreaming 
of a knight in shining armor. And to top it off, 
you think you’ve found it in me. If it weren't 
so terribly frightening to me, it would be ridicu- 
lous. King Arthur would have thought all the 
sorcerers in his kingdom had been turned into 
one awful spirit if they had ever unmasked and 
found a black knight in the bunch. That crowd 
was more, if possible, “lily-white” than a certain 
Southern senator, was worse than the “main 
liners” in Kitty Foyle. (By the way, I lost 
yours, I'll have to get you another copy.) Too, 
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I guess most of the knights were good-looking 
and the most that even the kindest people could 
ever say about my face is that I have a “friendly 
smile.” Yet, you say I’m your dreams come 
true. 


Ys. Jane, you're still a little girl. If you 

weren’t you would not trust me as you do with 
your every dream of life and happiness. You're 
still a little girl, Jane. If you weren’t you 
wouldn’t believe that people can still “live hap- 
pily ever after.” You're still a litle girl, Jane! 
If you weren’t you'd know that the meek do 
not inherit the earth because the earth is the 
Lord’s and most meek people would be scared 
to death if they ever got a chance to meet anv- 
one as decent to them as that. 


Only a very young girl, Jane, would sign a 
contract to teach in a little back-wash school 
like yours. Even if they paid you what they 
promised it isn’t half what the white teachers 
are getting, yet before the school year is over, 
the funds run out, the school board looks dis- 
tressed and apologetic, you feel sorry for the 
children who don’t have half a chance and sign 
for another year. Yet, as I sit here looking from 
my window I see a world of beauty that would 
make the sorriest heart a gay and gleeful thing 
and I am glad from the bottom of my heart 
that I didn’t let you give up that job. I wanted 
to take you away from a place where you 
couldn’t go to the public library and read or even 
borrow a book, where you couldn’t sit on the 
benches in the park when you wanted shade 
and quiet, where you didn’t dare try on a hat 
in a millinery shop or tell the man in the shoe 
store that the reason the shoes didn’t fit was 
because he wouldn’t let you fit them on. I’m 
glad you still have even that job because your 
three sisters can still go to school in whole 
clothes; your Mother can still have a best dress 
to go to church in. Yes, at least, she can go to 
church. 


You're a little girl, Jane, but you're a better 
man than I am. You would have given up that 
job. You knew you couldn’t keep it afterwards. 
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You knew, too, that as the wife of a struggling 
young colored architect that I'd be building 
more air-castles than I +vould low-cost houses 
You knew, too, that you’d have to pay for those 
air-castles of mine with worry, with fear, with 
maybe, disillusionment—yet, J looked like 
knight in shining armor to you. 


So, Jane, my dear, my darling, I drew m 
sword, I challenged every foe, I conquered the 
enemy. I laid the laurel wreath of success a! 
your feet. That firm decided to hire me. Thoug! 
it was not their policy to hire colored person: 
to their staff they felt my excellent training an 
promising work merited their attention. Of 
course, the salary was lower than was custom- 
ary because I would not be doing the usua 
contact work with clients. That was all right. 
because I don’t want to sit at a client’s dinne: 
table or drink cocktails with him at his club o: 
take his daughter out to lunch. I was content 
to know that at last I had what Mom and Pop 
had planned and worked and sweated for, what 
you'd dreamed of, what I'd hoped for, but 


‘THis cup of success contains a bitter draught, 

Jane. I received my first pay check from that 
job today, but I also received notice to report 
for selective service duty four days from now. 


I’m not a praying man, my darling. It 
would take a man Pop’s size inside to pray after 
all I’ve seen and gone through. I’m afraid that 
circumstances have stunted my inner growth. 
But I have a faint consolation. Four days from 
now I'll have on a uniform and I'll be a citizen! 
I'll be one of that vast crowd of young men 
who are postponing their dreams, their hopes, 
their loves to join hands and hearts to form a 
chain of courage and determination for their 
country. No, I’m not a praying man and now 
I'll have even less time to learn how, but my 
darling while you’re praying for our little dreams 
to come true will you say something about hop- 
ing that after I get out of that uniform that 
the “citizen” part will stick? 


Lovingly, 
Tom. 




















The ‘Hath No? 


Sharecropper 


Builds a Home 


@ By T. M. CAMPBELL 


The Agricultural Extension Service under Fed- 

eral and State Governments, in cooperation 

with experts from Tuskegee Institute, showed 

farmers how to build these homes. Intelligent 

planning, locel material and local labor were 

utilized in a way that offers an excellent ex- 
ample to others. 


FFORTS are being put forth by Federal 

and State agencies as never before to co- 

ordinate the nation’s agriculture. There 
still exists the proverbial “missing link” between 
farm owner and sharecropper. In the field of 
Extension Service, one of the major problems 
facing the agents is to decide whether they 
should begin at the bottom of the agricultural 
ladder and work up with the low income group 
—sharecropper (him that hath not), or skip a 
few rungs and devote the major portion of their 
time to the landowner (him that hath). 

The distressing rural housing situation among 
farmers in the South is a striking example of 
the need for a broad, practical educational pro- 
gram. 

Take the case of Sam Hughes, typical Ala- 
bama Negro sharecropper, who has long want- 
ed to own and live in a comfortable home. 

Hughes said, “Me and my wife’s wanted a 
home since our oldest boy was a knee baby. But 
wantin’ didn’t seem to help. We lived on Mister 








Jones’ plantation for 26 years—not a good 
mile from where I was born. 

“We weren’t able to save nothing during the 
26 years but the balance due on the books and 


the children—10 of ’em. The children helped 
to work the crop, and the landlord furnished 
$10 worth of groceries per month and $4.00 a 
month cash for five months in the year. 
Couldn’t get nowhere on that poor crops 
some years, too. We lived like this for 26 years, 
then my son got restless, left the place and com- 
mence picking on me to move. I didn’t see 
much need of it, but my wife, she got to worry- 
ing, too, so we pulled up and moved on an- 
other plantation, and we failed there. Then I 
got a relief job—working for the government. 
If this job had started a while back, I know I 
could’ve bought a little piece of land and saved 
enough money to build us a house. But there 
isn’t much hope of us ever owning a home 
now.” 

Hal Edwards, another sharecropper living on 
the “Hart Plantation,” and who has been rent- 
ing for 20 years said, “I worked on halves my 
first year; rented since then for 20 years. I 
started out with one room and a shed—three 
of us in the family. Later on, we added one 
room, but now with 10 children we are pretty 
crowded. Then we had sickness in the family. 
I’d saved up $500 towards buying us a home, 
but sickness and poor crop years took it all. 
Now I don’t see any chance of ever owning a 
home. 

“T got one boy in the CCC Camp, three boys 
big enough to plow, and my wife and the other 
six children help out on the farm. I borrowed 
$60 from a bank to buy a cow so the young 
children could have some milk to drink; but I 
haven’t been able to pay back the $60. Besides 
that, I owe $107 for fertilizer and $105 on an 
old debt at the bank, and $10 for groceries. It 
seems like I get further from buying a home 
each year.” 

One of the major needs in rural housing is 
for someone to help farmers plan their home 
improvement program so they can make a little 
cash go a long way, and also convince them 
that they have right around them many of the 
main resources for building better homes. It is 
possible for more farm families to live in better 
homes without a great outlay of cash. Proof of 
this is the case of John Smith of Browntown, 
Autauga County, who is building a five-room 
cottage from an old house, field stones, and an 
abandoned bridge. 

Smith, telling his story, said, “I was born in 
Mountain Creek community. My folks were 
pioneers, who didn’t know anything about easy 
farming. They did everything the slow, safe, 
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hard way. They struggled and bought the land 
in the early days, but they didn’t do much about 
improving the house. We were living in a one- 
room house with a lean-to-kitchen, three in 
family—and that was too crowded. The thing 
that started me thinking about a new house 
was when our daughter joined the 4-H Club. 
She came home talking about fixing furniture 
and setting the table, and what you should cook 
when you have company; and what she said 
didn’t fit our one-room and lean-to kitchen. 
About that time I went over to see the “Thur- 
man house” in Elmore county. When I saw 
that house I made up my mind to build me 
one too. Of course, I had not saved up any 
money for a new house, but that didn’t make no 
difference when we talked with our county and 
home agents, Mr. Worthy Hughes and Miss 
Leon Battle. They just said, “We'll bring Mr. 
I). F. Miller to see you.” Mr. Miller is assistant 
agricultural engineer for Alabama Extension 
Service located at Tuskegee Institute. 

“Mr. Miller talked with me and my wife 
about the size of house we wanted. Then we 
walked all over our place to find a good spot. 
I had a good piece of timber land—about 12 
acres—that suited my wife. It suited Mr. Mil- 
ler, too, and he said the timber could be used 
to build the barn. That’s why I liked it—be- 
cause it meant I wouldn’t have to put out any 
cash for lumber. I used my own labor to clear 
off timber and split the boards by hand. 

“Mr. Miller worked out plans for a barn 
to fit my needs. And now, with the help of 
my father, my brother and brother-in-law, I 
have a good log barn and a shed for my wagon 
and tools. The plans also took care of storage 
space and a shed for my cow. 

“After clearing the land and building my 
barn, we looked around for material for a 
house. Then I bought an old empty house for 
$75. We tore it down board by board, and 
pulled all the nails out. Those that didn’t come 
out straight we straightened and put them in a 
box for my daughter to sort out. I piled the 





“The Phillips House,” Montgomery County, Alabama. Eight 


rooms—actual cash outlay $850. 
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A typical sharecropper's home before the adoption of 
the self-help, low-cost housing plan. 


boards up, loaded ’em on my wagon, and took 
‘em to the new place. Then I tore down the 
old chimney and the foundation, scraped the 
bricks and hauled ’em to my new site.” 

When reminded that his program was very 
slow and that it must have taken a great deal 
of time to clean bricks and straighten nails, 
Smith said, “Shucks! That time wasn’t nothing 
besides the time I’ve been wanting a new home, 
and slow don’t count when it’s taking you where 
you been wanting to go so long.” 

“Now, about the old broken bridge—after 
the WPA put a new road through our com- 
munity, the old bridge over the branch wasn’t 
kept up. Everybody went around the new way 
and the road was grown over anyhow. So, there 
was a lot of good sleeper-wood in the old 
bridge. Then we'd been piling up field stones 
quite along—every time we plowed. So I used 
the stones and the bricks from the old house 
to build my pillars and chimney. 

“Agent Hughes kept a close record of all 
costs: lime, and cement, $20; nails, 15 cents. 
I didn’t put out a cent for regular carpenters 
and masons. When the crop wasn’t needing us, 
my brother-in-law and father helped. I reckon 
the labor all told came to about $100—at least, 
that’s what Agent Hughes says.” 

Asked when he expected to move into 
his new house, Smith said, “We been 
moved in. I fixed it so’s the weather 
couldn’t come in and built along as I got 
time and material. Some of the inside 
fixtures will take a little cash money. I 
reckon it will take us about two more 
years to finish our new house. But that 
ain’t worryin’ us none, because what we 
find at the end of the row will belong to 
us.” 

William Phillips of Montgomery County 
is a true “salt of the earth” type of farmer 























The Thurman House,” Elmore County, Alabama— 
BEFORE. A one-room shack, occupied by four adults. 


that our nation is leaning very heavily upon for 
defense during these critical times. He is not 
only carrying his share of the agricultural bur- 
den, but, through precept and example, is show- 
ing his neighbors the way out. 

Let Phillips and his wife tell how they strug- 
gled and sacrificed to educate their children 
and how these children returned home after 
graduation and helped their parents -build a 
new eight-room house. 

This is what the wife had to say: “Back in 
1939, just before Willie got his degree in vo- 
cational agriculture from Tuskegee Institute, 
he came home for a visit. He came specially 
to talk to me about getting his father to build 
a home. Our oldest son had already graduated 
from Tuskegee. He is a brickmason now in 
Georgia, and our daughter, a graduate from 
Tuskegee also, teaches in Birmingham. Well, 
the children had learned in school about im- 
provements, about running water, and about 
separate bedrooms ; and they did a lot of talking 
together whenever they came back home. You 
know how young folks are. They're not going 
to be satisfied with what we older folks put up 
with. They were ashamed to bring their 
friends home to our leaky, inconvenient, 
crowded cabins. 

“After Willie went back to school, my 
husband wanted me to write him and say 
that it wasn’t wise to start building at that 
time. I said ‘No,’ so when Mr. Phillips 
saw that I was siding with our son, he said 
we'd better let Willie go ahead with plans 
for a new home.” 

Here is what the husband had to say: 
“We were renters until 12 years ago. Then 
we decided to buy the plantation on which 
we had been renters so long—557 acres, it 
is—bordering on the Tallapoosa river. 
Everything was going all right ’til one 
day I got in the wind that some white 
people might buy the place. Then I got 





busy and made arrangements and bought the 
plantation. ‘The first plan we had for build- 
ing, just after William graduated, meant put- 
ting a heavy mortgage on the place, which we 
didn’t want to do. It was then that the extension 
agents, Miss Boynton and Mr. Alexander, 
brought Mr. D. F. Miller, the engineer from 
Tuskegee Institute, to talk with us. 

“We made arrangements with a lumber mill 
to saw our logs. We bought a truck, then set 
in to cutting the logs and hauling them to the 
mill. The sale of this timber brought $650, 
which we put on the cost of materials. 

“We didn’t waste a stick. We cut up the 
tops and limbs into cord wood and sold them 
to a nearby wood yard. 

“The cash value of our 8-room house, we fig- 
ure, around $1,204. The actual cash cost was 
$850. You see, we used much of our own na- 
tive material, and my boys did most of the 
work. We valued family labor at $174; hired 
labor, $45; donated labor, $3.00; framing ma- 
terial, $168; native sand and gravel, $12.00. 
Other materials came to $760, and shrubbery, 
$40. 

“Our son, William, who is now an FSA super- 
visor, did the landscaping. Our agents have 
taught us that an improved home includes not 
only the house, but improvement of everything 
connected with life on the farm. We have a 
new barn, pump, a young orchard, and a good 
garden.” 

Mrs. Phillips says: “I especially like my liv- 
ing room and the running water in the kitchen. 
I’m proud to have more bedrooms, too. And I 
certainly have enjoyed the screened back porch 
—especially during the canning season.” 

It is felt that the Extension program should 
always remain flexible enough to render aid to 
farmers on all levels, regardless of their eco- 


nomic status. 





(Quarles Studio, Tuskegee, Ala.) 
“The Thurman House”—AFTER. Five rooms—Total cost $690.50 
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Survey of the Month 


Charles L. Horn receiving Urban League matches from Elizabeth Moore, 
as the St. Paul Urban League joins the National Urban League's 


Match Campaign. 


ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE JOINS 
MATCH CAMPAIGN 

The St. Paul Urban League opened its Match Cam- 
paign recently by a presentation to Mr. Charles L. Horn, 
president of the Federal Cartridge Corporation which 
operates the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant at New 
Brighton, Minnesota. Miss Elizabeth Moore, singer and 
University of Minnesota student who won second place 
in a state-wide radio talent contest, presented the 
matches to Mr. Horn. The Twin Cities Ordnance Plant 
employs over 350 Negroes in eight different categories 
guards, machine operators, packers, supervisor of a de- 


partment, clerical workers, a nurse, a member of the 


Industrial Relations Department, and several others. 
es © 


NEGRO WAR WORKERS RECEIVE 
LABOR MERIT BADGES 

More than 3,000 Negroes in the North Carolina Ship- 
building Company, Wilmington, N. C., are scheduled 
to receive Labor Merit badges for meritorious produc- 
tion effort, the U. S. Maritime Commission revealed re- 
cently. 

The North Carolina Shipbuilding Company is one of 
ten firms designated by the Board of Awards of the 
Maritime Commission to receive the “M” Burgee-Pen- 
nant, the Victory Fleet Flag and Merit Badges for out- 
standing production performance. 

In addition to the award of the “M” pennant to the 
plant, each worker engaged in Maritime Commission 
work will be given a Labor Merit Badge. This latter 
award is the Commission’s recognition of workers for 
meritorious préduction effort. 
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N. C. NEGRO NAMED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 

For the first time in its history, the 
North Carolina Federation of Labor has 
elected a Negro as a vice-president. He 
is Haywood Williams, of Durham, N. C., 
thirty-two years old, a line-setting em- 
ployee of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, and a member of Local 194, 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 
The action was taken at the closing ses- 
sion of the thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the federation, held at Asheville, 
N. C., on August 12. It was necessary 
for the Federation to amend its by-laws 
to elect Mr. Williams, who was chosen 
by the Negro delegates. He is a mem- 
ber of an all-Negro union. 

This is the first time a Negro has 
been chosen a vice-president of any 
Southern state federation, with the ex- 
ception of the Alabama federation, which 
had one Negro vice-president. As vice- 
president, Mr. Williams will be an ex- 
officio member of the executive board of 
the North Carolina federation. 


SECOND CLASS OF NAVAL RECRUITS 
COMPLETES TRAINING 

The second class to complete its recruit training work 
at Camp Robert Smalls, home of the all-Negro regi- 
ment at the U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, was graduated August 15. The group numbers 
118 men of the Negro race from every part of the United 
States. Immediately upon graduation the men were 
awarded a nine-day “boot” leave. 

This group has undergone several weeks of intensive 
drilling, physical hardening, lectures on seamanship and 
instruction in naval fundamentals. 

Some of the graduating recruits have been selected 
by competitive tests to attend the Navy’s Service Schools, 
either at Great Lakes or at the training station 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia Others of the 
group have been picked for Ship’s Company, to 
remain at the station to aid in training other recruits. 
The remainder will be assigned to active duty cither 
with the U. S. fleet at sea or at a naval shore station 
upon their return from leave. 

Lieutenant Commander Daniel W. Armstrong, com- 
manding officer of Camp Smalls, commended the com- 
pany on its work during the training period. 

Camp Smalls has been named in honor of a Negro 
who delivered a Confederate ship to the U. S. Navy 
during the Civil War. Smalls, a pilot on the Confederate 
transport Planter, ran the ship out of Charleston Har- 
bor on May 13, 1862, and delivered her to the Union 
squadron. He was appointed a pilot in the Navy and, 
on December 1, 1863, for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vice, was given command of the Planter. He served 





ntil the ship was put out of commission in 1866. He 


iter served in Congress. 
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RED CROSS “OVERSEAS” APPOINTMENTS TO 
ATLANTA U. SOCIAL WORK GRADUTES 

Miss Mary Leon Divers, who holds the Master of 
Social Work degree from the Atlanta University School 
f Social Work, is the first colored girl to be appointed 
by the American Red Cross to serve as Assistant Pro- 
gram Director in one of its “overseas” clubs. She re- 
ported August 17 to Washington, D. C., for a two- 
week training period before being sent to Europe. Miss 
Divers has been employed as Girl Reserve Secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A. Branch, Knoxville, Tennessee. The new 
position pays $2,400 a year plus full maintenance, which 
is equivalent to about $3,000 annually, provides uni- 
forms and $3,000 in insurance. 

Miss Magnolia Latimer, a graduate of the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work and a native of 
Atlanta, has just been appointed by the American Red 
Cross to serve as Assistant Program Director in one of 
its “overseas” clubs, after a short period of training in 
Washington, D. C. This is the second graduate of the 
Atlanta Institution to receive a foreign social work ap- 
pointment in the last month. Miss Latimer, a native 
of Atlanta, Georgia, was employed at the time of 
her appointment as Executive Secretary of the Phyllis 
Wheatley House in Minneapolis, Minnesota. She was 
at one time Field Assistant to the Executive Secretary of 
the Atlanta Urban League and has served as Executive 
Secretary of the colored branch of the Y.W.C.A. in 


Birmingham, Alabama. 
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MRS. MAUDELLE BOUSFIELD APPOINTED 
TO WOMEN'S POLICY COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Maudelle Bousfield, principal of the Wendell 
Phillips High School in Chicago, has been appointed 
to the newly-created Women’s Policy Committee to aid 
in mobilizing women workers for the war effort, War 
Manpower Commission Chairman Paul V. McNutt re- 
cently announced. Mrs. Bousfield is the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Midian O. Bousfield, in charge of the 
army hospital base at Fort Huachuca, Ariz, for many 
years a member of the Executive Board of the National 
Urban League. 

The new committee, Mr. McNutt explained, will con- 
sider questions of important policy concerning the Com- 
mission’s program for recruiting and training women 
workers, and will submit its recommendations to the 
Chairman of the Commission. It will also work closely 
with the Commission’s Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, a group which includes equal representation for 
industry and labor, and advises the Chairman on matters 
of manpower policy. 

Twelve prominent women, long identified with labor, 
industry, or public activities, comprise the Women’s 
Policy Committee. 

Miss Margaret A. Hickey, of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been named Chairman by Mr. McNutt. Miss Hickey is 
the owner and director of Miss Hickey’s School for 
Secretaries in St. Louis. She is also vice-president of the 
National Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

Other members of the Committee are: Miss Dorothy 


Bellanca, Amalgamated “Clothing Workers of America, 
New York, N. Y.; Miss Jenny Matyas, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Miss Bess Bloodworth, Vice President in Charge of 
Personnel, Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Harris 
T. Baldwin, Vice President, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Lewell Hobart, Past 
National President, American Legion Auxiliary, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Mrs. Beatrice Gould, Editor, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Blanche M. Ralston, 
until recently regional supervisor of service programs for 
Region III of the Work Projects Administration, Coa- 
homa, Miss.; Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar, Director, Oregon 
Tuberculosis Association, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Gladys 
Talbott Edwards, Director, Junior Department, Farm- 
ers’ Union, Jamestown, N. D., and Miss Ruth Allen, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. McNutt announced that women will be given in- 
creasing opportunities to help work out the Commis- 
sion’s programs bearing upon the use of women workers 
in the war effort. He said that women are already being 
utilized in many of the planning and operating divi- 
sions of the Commission, and more will be appointed 
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NEGRO SEAMEN URGED TO REGISTER FOR 
MERCHANT MARINE EMPLOYMENT 

All Negro seamen holding Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation papers were urged recently to 
register at local United States Employment offices in 
principal cities and towns for possible employment in 


the merchant marine. 

A national registration of former merchant marine 
seamen, from September 8 to September 18, has been 
announced by Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping 
Administrator. The registration will determine how 
many men with previous sea experience are available for 
sea duty. 

According to the War Shipping Administration, a 
total of 7,000 Negro seamen worked at least one salt 
water or Great Lake voyage between August, 1940 and 
August, 1941 In addition, 13,480 Negroes holding 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation papers 
were not on sea duty at that time. This indicates a 
potential total of 20,840 Negroes experienced in mer- 
chant marine service. 

Admiral Land explained that, due to the steady in- 
crease in the size of the American Merchant Marine, 
there lies ahead the necessity to employ as many ex- 
perienced seamen as possible to help man the ships 
carrying vital war supplies. Over 100,000 seamen and 
officers will be needed to sail the 2,300 new ships that 
will be built by the end of next year. 

“There is no compulsion in this registration,” he said. 
“All that we ask of these men is that they let their 
country know who they are, where they are, and if they 
are willing to return to the sea. They will be called 
only as the need for their particular skill becomes 


acute.” 
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NEGRO SINGER ON GOOD WILL TOUR 
OF THE AMERICAS 

Aubrey Pankey, young Negro baritone now making a 
private good will tour of the Americas, has left Argen- 
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tina for Chile, following an enthusiastic reception in 

Mr. Pankey, who left New York by Pan-American Air- 
ways on May 28, visited Argentina after successful per- 
formances in San Juan, Puerto Rico; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Belem and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and in 
other cities in the Caribbean area. 

From Chile, the young baritone will continue up the 
West Coast of South America, through Panama and 
Central America and return to the United States 
through Mexico. 

Aubrey Pankey sang in the Church of the Holy Cross 
in his native Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as a boy soprano. 
As a youth, he worked hard at anything he could get to 
do, to save enough money to attend Hampton Institute, 
in Virginia, where he enrolled to study engineering. 

He was encouraged in his musical interests by such 
recognized musicians as E. Nathaniel Dett, composer 
and music director, and by the noted tenor—Roland 
Hayes. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music, in Ohio, became 
Pankey’s next goal, and again he performed all kinds of 
menial tasks to obtain money to continue his musical 
studies. Then scholarships began to come his way. Later, 
he studied for some time in Boston. 

Just twelve years years ago, in 1930, he turned his 
ambitions toward study in Europe. 

Mr. Pankey remained nine years in Europe, studying 
and singing in concerts. From his first concert in 
Vienna, in 1932, to his last concert in Paris, in 1939, 
the young baritone enjoyed much popularity and 
success. He is one of the few American singers ever 
to make a concert tour through Egypt and Palestine. 

During these ninc years, the Negro baritone appeared 
in more than 200 concerts in 60 cities of 24 European 
countries. 

In the United States, since 1939, Mr. Pankey has 
been gradually establishing his American career as soloist 
with symphony orchestras, in concerts, and in radio 
work. His tour of the southern republics is an extension 
of this work. 

eee 
A NEW URBAN LEAGUE PUBLICATION— 
“PUTTING VICTORY FIRST” 

The National Urban Leagus has just published Put- 
ting Victory First, a photographic pamphlet on the 
Negro and war employment. 

The pamphlet cites the success Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, Tite-Flex Hose Corporation, the A. O. Smith Cor- 
portation and other outstanding war concerns are ex- 
periencing with Negro labor and points out that a year 
ago these same industrial plants hired Negro labor only 
because of persistent representations by government 
agencies, the National Urban League, and other private 
organizations working to combat discrimination in de- 
fense employment. Through these stories, the methods 
and techniques used in breaking down discrimination in 
industrial plants, labor unions, and vocational training 
programs, are explained. 

Quotations from the Executive Vice-President of the 
National Bronze and Aluminum Company and the Per- 
sonnel Director of the Lockhead Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Airplane Company, prove that Negroes can turn 
out the work necessary for victory; and photographs 
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taken by the Office for Emergency Management and th 
National Youth Administration in several war factoric 
show graphically that Negroes do work in harmony wit! 
white workmen and can perform skilled mechanic: 
operations. 
The last page of the booklet points out that in ord: 
to win the war we must utilize our total man-power am 
that we are still making use of only a small portion o/ 
available Negro labor. It ends by asking the reader 
what we will do to advance the cause of Negro employ 
ment. The League, addressing the reader as “you, 
suggests 
“lf You Are An Empoyer 
Open your doors to Negro workers. 

lf You Are a Worker 
Assure your employer that you will welcome Negroes 
and members of other minority groups as fellow- 
workers. 

lf You Are a Public-Spirited Citizen 

Raise your voice and your vote in protest wherever 
and whenever you see discrimination. 

lf You Are a Union Member 

Urge your fellow members to include an anti-dis- 
crimination plank in their union platform. 

lf You Are a Club Member 

Get your club to cooperate with other groups ac- 
tively crusading against industrial discrimination, 
prejudice, and intolerance. 

lf You Believe That Defense and Democracy 

Depend on You 

Remember one-tenth of America’s citizens are 
Negroes. Train them—Hire them—-Work with 
with them.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured by writing 
the National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, 
New York, N. Y. 

* . * 
NEGRO RESIDENTS OF INDIANA 
SURPASS WAR BOND GOAL 

Surpassing their goal of $50,000 by nearly $6,000, 
Negro residents of Indiana gathered at “Victory Field,” 
in Indianapolis on August 30, and subscribed for $55,900 
worth of United States War Bonds. Delegations from 
all sections of the State were present, a group of 200 
representing Terre Haute and Vigo county. 

Gov. Henry F. Schricker of Indiana was among the 
prominent personages heard on the program. Others 
included Mayor Sullivan of Indianapolis, William 
Pickens of the War Savings Staff, Washington, D. C., 
Lt. Gov. Charles M. Davson, State Senator Robert Lee 
Brokenburr and Councilman F. B. Ransom. 

Artists heard on the program were Hattie McDaniel 
of Hollywood, Calif., and Dorothy Maynor, noted Negro 
soprano. 

Speakers generally referred to recent attempts to 
alienate Negro citizens of the United States and termed 
the success of the Sunday rally the Hoosier Negro’s 
answer to Nazi and Fascists charges. 

The United States, the speakers admitted, always has 
had its own internal problems and differences, but it 
presents a solid front to battle the enemy from without. 

Another patriotic meeting for Indiana Negroes is 
scheduled to be held in Indianapolis at the War Me- 
morial on October 9. 


















Lest Cause Heroine 


DRIVIN' WOMAN. By Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. $2.75. 


N America Collier Moncure, the central figure in 

Drivin’ Woman, there is a suggestiveness of a more 
flamboyant and far more wicked heroine of another 
Lost Cause novel. Superficially the book invites com- 
parison with the Georgia story. The same novel-with- 
out-a-hero technique, borrowed from Thackeray, is to 
be found in both, with the main character a woman 
born and bred to the wealth and position of the Old 
South breaking with tradition and resolutely going her 
own way in utter disregard of convention and the 
tongues of the gossips. There is the plantation serving 
as backdrop and scenery in both novels; the same bitter 
struggle for survival in a world that seemingly has no 
place for the plantation and the days of gracious living. 
There is the same nostalgia for the good old days “Befo’ 
de wah,” and the same conscious, determined effort to 
show that the plantation way of life was the only good, 
true, and beautiful manner of living. Perhaps there 
the resemblance between the two stories ends. 


For Drivin’ Woman tells of tobacco rather than of 
cotton, and of a trans-Appalachian country, Kentucky, 
where is perpetuated the Great Legend of the lordly 
“Big House,” the wide fields, the once-contented slave 
quarters. There are the great families of Mason County 
with their magnificent plantations: “Foxden,” where 
America toiled so long in disgrace and misery to make 
her tobacco culture pay dividends, and “Charter Oaks,” 
and “Children’s Chance.” The Majors and the Cap- 
tains of an older, presumably more cultured, section, 
the Virginia from whence America comes, are all here. 
It is the same old story of the gentry, the small inde- 
pendent farmers, the white tenants, and finally, the 
blacks. 


The author's handling of the story of tobacco, from 
the Civil War on, has the ring of authenticity, but the 
method of the story-telling is diffuse and decentralized. 
The shifts in scene, and the time and attention given to 
minor characters make the book tedious in places. For 
some of the big scenes, the reader is inadequately pre- 
pared, while details in several instances lack plausibility. 
The very first big scene, where America kills the carpet- 
bagger, Mudston, presumably attempting to rape her 
younger sister, Palestine, falls flat. It simply does not 
ring true because we are totally unprepared for Mud- 
ston’s action, just as Palestine’s losing her mind from 
the shock is ineffectively handled and leaves the reader 
unmoved. Nor are we at all prepared for Fant Anna- 
belle’s killing of Buck Lambeau in the episode which 
outlaws Fant and brings years of misery to America. 
And Tugger Blake, interesting creation that he is, re- 
ceives far too much attention for the unity and com- 
pactness of the story. 


And the Negro characters. In and out of the tale 
shuffles a procession of “bucks,” “wenches, 
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ex-slaves,” 
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(always 
with a small “n”), “niggers.” The Negroes do not rise 
even to the dignity of pawns in the struggle between 
the tobacco growers and the New York Tobacco Trust 
Hardly a black character develops into a human being, 
unless it is “Ol’ Uncle,” a former slave, of course, whom 
the Moncure women leave to die at “Golden Hill,” the 
Moncure estate in Virginia, when they settle in the 
town of Charlotte Court House. Flora, America’s 
mammy, very definitely “stays in her place.” 
achieves the common sense and dignity of the much- 


“'ninies” (short for pickaninnies), “negroes 


She never 


praised and revered mammy to be seen in most novels 
about the Great Legend. And in one totally blind and 
callous sentence to her Negro tobacco worker, Weed, 
America sums up the attitude of most whites toward 
Negroes, North as well as South, when any fight for 
social or economic betterment is being made: “Thank 
you, Weed, but this is no fight of yours.” As if any- 
thing connected with the cultivation of tobacco in this 
country doesn’t concern the Negro! As if any fight 
against the exploiter and manipulator of a great prod- 
uct taken from the soil of the Southland isn’t forever 
mixed with the blood, sweat, and tears of the black 
man. But not in the story of Drivin’ Woman. 

In any broad picture of a period where customs, man- 
ners, and ways of living form the background, the author 
has a definite duty toward all of the characters, that of 
making them come alive. There are Scotch, Germans, 
poor whites, and so-called gentle-folk in Drivin’ Woman 
who do achieve individuality, who are well-rounded 
human beings. But the Negroes, with hardly an excep- 
tion, are pictured as sub-human ; not as individuals, but 
as caricatures, and vicious caricatures at that. The 
author’s theme, obtrusive and insistent, ever forces itself 
in the forefront of plot and action: The defense of the 
plantation and the “Big House” and all they stand for 
It is this theme that vitiates an otherwise good yarn and 
affronts our sensibilities—all the more so at this time 
when pleas for freedom for the individual and claims for 
the dignity of each human life are heard on every 
side—even in the very Southland of which this novel 
purports to be a picture. 

J. WELFRED HOLMES. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA FROM 
AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT. A study by The 
Committee on Africa, The War, and Peace Aims. 
New York: The Africa Bureau. $.75. 

FTER listening to the oratory of many government 
spokesmen and “leaders of thought” on what the 
war is about, it becomes necessary from time to time 
to pull out a map of the world and examine it care- 
fully to see if, really, there is such a continent as Africa. 

One would hardly believe so from the way this land 

and its people have been consistently omitted from 

the statements of war aims and peace aims. Books and 
pamphlets pour from the press; speeches and plays 
fill the radio air; forums and town meetings crowd 
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each other evening after evening—all, with the theme 
that this global war is a contest between freedom and 
slavery. But when it comes down to particulars, it ap- 
pears that Europe is to be freed from the “Nazi tyran- 
ny,” the possessions in the western Pacific are to be 
“recovered” from “the Japanese enslavers,’ China and 
India, perhaps, are to receive self-government after a 
fashion and as for Africa, well, nobody seems to have 
quite thought of that! 

In the light of such an atmosphere of neglect, in- 
difference and scorn, The Atlantic Charter and Africa 
from an American Standpoint must be listed as an im- 
portant publication. This is the only printed statement, 
chapter and verse, by Americans of the case for Africa. 
To be sure, the native African newspapers such as The 
West African Pilot, edited by the brilliant Ben N. Azi- 
kiwe and The Sun, from South Africa, in each issue state 
the case. Kingsley Mbadiwe’s British and Axis Aims in 
Africa is a statement by an African leader, who is at 
present studying in this country. In England, the 
Fabian Society has released Plan for Africa by Rita 
Hinden, which is a treatment along traditional liberal 
lines. But aside from Mbadiwe’s book which has, as 
yet, not received a wide circulation, these works are 
not generally available to the American public. 

For many readers, therefore, the present volume will 
be their first contact with the meaning of the war to 
a whole continent and its two hundred million people 
There are five chapters, four appendices including a 
bibliography and an index. The approach is factual. 
The weight of the argument is that the principles of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter should apply to 
Africa as elsewhere. In effect, “The final and searching 
test of the sincerity and effectiveness of these peace 
plans from the standpoint of the Committee is the ex- 
tent to which they are to be applied in behalf of Africa 
and Africans.” (p. 71). The Charter’s eight points are 
taken up one by one and the implications of each for 
Africa are discussed. Finally, the recommendations call 
for more economic, political and social freedom for the 
native peoples. 

There is little of the grand passion for liberty be- 
tween these covers. There is too much politeness for 
those who have and still are despoiling Africa. Their 
slightest humanitarian gesture is applauded. The phil- 
osophy of gradualism keeps emphasizing again and again 
that the Africans who wish to be free must be patient. 

These quotations, even out of context, suggest some- 
thing of this atmopshere: ‘“‘We must realize that it is 
most difficult for any country which has a very large 
and dominant settler population to be entirely fair to 
the needs and rights of a primitive native population” 
(p. 34). And, “The indiscriminate condemnation of 
these groups [the exploiting European nations in Africa] 
is to be judged on the same basis as thoughtless criti- 
cism of economic interests in Europe and America” 
(p. 43). Or again, “each nation, race, creed or other 
constituted minority should have full cultural autonomy, 
but this should not involve complete self-determination 
in the political field, as this would result in the revival 
of extreme forms of nationalism, which must be dis- 
couraged” (p. 63). Such a tentative and qualified sen- 
tence may cause some readers to wonder if the cause 
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of the Committee is, after all, complete freedom and 
independence. 

These criticisms cannot be put down as unimportant 
however, the great merit of the book rises above them 
Thanks to this Committee and its sponsor, the Phelps 
Stokes Fund, the question of Africa and the “war fo: 
world freedom” has been projected into the arena of 
discussion. It should stimulate mass meetings, com 
mittees, forums, and, above all, other and better books 
Some of the most important expressions will come fron 
Negroes here and the Africans themselves. As one mem 
ber of the African Students’ Association has well said 
the battle for Africa not only will test the Four Free 
doms, but may prove decisive in the defense of the west 


ern world. 


L.D.REDDICK 


NOW IS THE TIME! HERE IS THE PLACE! 
(Continued from Page 273 


tion required to imbue the average person with 
the ardor to fight to preserve and make strong 
a form of government which will never serve 
the purpose for which one fights, and as a con- 
sequence, after the victory for its continuance is 
attained, must be overthrown and replaced by 
another form of government—the utter accept- 
ance of this line of progression——is well-nigh 
impossible for average intelligence. 

There is no question concerning the reality 
of this precept—be it real or unreal. The ques- 
tion concerns the acceptance of the logic of the 
sameness of two apparently conflicting objec- 
tives. Not that the objectives are actually con- 
flicting ; nor that the logic is false. Simply that 
at this time it is not the point. 

The point is the Negro Americans’ fight for 
freedom and equality in this present structure 
of American Democracy. 

So let us first fight to achieve this end, now, 
in the year 1942, while the leveling influences 
of common peril and common objectives are 
breaking down the walls of intolerance, race 
hatred, discrimination; now, while peoples of 
all races, creeds, and colors are uniting in equal- 
ity of sacrifice and effort, uniting in pride and 
love and glory in an ideal; now, while the spirit 
of mankind is returning to the fount of eternal 
justice for the strength to fight and win, while 
the only understandable ideology is to be found 
in the purpose of all creation which placed men 
of all races, colors, and creeds together in com- 
mon environment to work out a common des- 
tiny for the benefit of all. Now, while the de- 
termination of mankind’s choice of life is in the 
stages of creation for generations to come; 
and here, in the United States of America, 
where for those generations, we 13,000,000 Ne- 
gro Americans, and our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, must live. 





